
Tires, Tubes, Wheels and Brakes, Fuel Tanks and Floor Panels 

All made by Goodyear for the 
New Sikorsky H-19 Helicopter 



Contributions made by Goodyear 
to this outstanding new ship in- 
clude fuel tanks and floor panels 
as well as tires, tubes, wheels and 
brakes. This new H-19 10-place 
helicopter, soon to be available 
commercially, has already proved 
itself on the Korean front, where 


it went into service late in March. 

The H-19 is only one of many out- 
standing commercial and military 
aircraft on which Goodyear has 
furnished major components as 
well as landing gear. Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS 
AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





The Northrop F-89 7^ Jet Interceptor \ 
is equipped with zenaloy^ parts - by 2WzSt 


The U. S. Air Force's Norihrop Scorpion all-weather, night-and- 
day interceptor, with ics sextet of 20 mm. cannon in the nose 
section and Idhve-in. high velocity rockets under its wings 

can give a terrific account of itself in actual combat, production efhcii 


ZENITH's contribution of the nose assembly to this formidable 
"Scorpion that carries its sting in ics nose," is another example 


I of engineering plus 


REINFORCED 
FIBERGLAS 
u PLASTICS^ 



NEW DEPARTURE 

BALL BEARINGS 


Over forty yeors of 
Bearing research and 
creative engineering 

combine to offer you 
ossured performance 

in your plont ond product. 


NEW DEPARTURE . DIVISION OP GENERAL MOTORS • BRISTOl, CONNECTICUT 
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. . WIDE TUNING RANGE with 


LOW-VOLTAGE KLYSTRON 


14,000 to 17.500 MC at 300 VOLTS 


Type SRU-55 is a low-voltage, 
reflex klystron oscillator with radio 
frequency output of 15 to 60 milli- 
watts, operating over the frequency 
range of 14,000 to 17,500 me. This 
Sperry tube can be used as a local 
oscillator for microwave receivers 
or as a bench oscillator in the 
measurements laboratory. 
Operating at a frequency of 1 6,000 
me with a beam voitage of 300 
volts, this tube provides 25 milli- 
watts of output power. Under these 
conditions the modulation sensitiv- 
ity is approximately 1.3 megacycles 


per volt. The electronic tuning range 
measured between 3 db points is 75 
megacycles per second. 

Physical characteristics of Sperry 
Type SRU-55 are: weight, 314 oz. 
— height, 3 1/16"— mounting, 
standard octal 8-pin socket (in any 
position). The r-f connection is a 
standard UG-419/U fitting for 
0.702" X 0.391" waveguide. Us 
cathode is of the oxide coated, 
unipotential type. For ambient tem- 
peratures below 70°C, only free 
convection'cooling is required. The 
tuning adjustment on this tube is 


For additional information on Type 
SRU-55 and other Sperry Klystrons, 
write our Special Electronics Depart- 


MODEL SRU-S5 
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NEWS DIGEST 


WHEREVER YOU GO 
WHATEVER YOU FLY 


DOMESTIC 

Shipments of complete civil aircraft 
in July totaled 207, worth $6.4 million 
and weighing 360,200 lb., a decrease of 
20% in number and 10% in value 
compared with July, 1950. Engine ship- 
ments aggregated 164,200 hp. valued at 
$2 million. Einployinent in aircraft 
manufacturing plants was 312,863, a 
5% gain over June. Engine plane em- 
ployment jumped to 68,914, a 4% rise 

Lt. Gen. George E. Shatemeyer will 
return from Japan in November, to re- 
tire after 36 years of sct\'ice. He re- 
linquished command in the Far East 
Air Force after suffering a heart attack. 

Republic F-84G in-flight refueling 
flghtcr-bombers are being picked up and 
ferried to USAF wings by Air Force 

E ilots. The G is the first production 
ghter equipped for single-point mid- 
air refueling. 

USAF has curtailed use of F-84 
Thunderjets in Europe because of a cri- 
tical shortage of spare parts, according 
to an Air Force spokesman. 

Boeing Airplane Co. was denied Su- 
preme Court review of its unsuccessful 
suit for $9-million damages from two 
unions for alleged violation of a 1946 
no-strike agreement. 

Douglas R6D Liftmastcr has entered 
Navy service with delivery of the first 
big four-engine transport to Air Trans- 
port Squadron Three. Douglas Santa 
Monica plant has a quantity order from 
Navy for the Liftmasters. designated 
commercially as DC-6A. 

Col. A. D. Tuttle. United .Air Lines 
medical director since 1937 and com- 
mandaiit of the Army School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, 1933-37, died Oct. 6 
at Chicago, age 71- He pioneered ap- 
plication of military medical research 
to commercial aviation and was a lead- 
ing authority on aviation medicine. 

Ernest J. Vogt, 40, well-known in 
the rocket propulsion field, died in a 
Colorado Springs, Colo., hospital. He 
was recently named by the American 
Rocket Society as one of five men in 
ihe U. S. who had done njost in rocket 
dc\elopmcnt. 

Return of about half the 1,900 strik- 
ing worken at Pratt 5r Whitney Air- 
craft’s Southington plant has enabled 
the company’s East Hartford plant to 


go to a 5-day week from the 21-day-per- 
wcek operation necessitated by stoppage 
of shipments from Southington. Em- 
ployes joining the back-to-work mos’e 
at Soutliington will work a 60-hr. week. 


FINANCIAL 

Convair reports income, after provi- 
sion for taxes, of 55,922,941 for the nine 
months ended Aug. 31- This compares 
with $5,536,311 for the same period of 
1950, when no tax provision was re- 
quired, but $2,200,000 of suspended 
profits on prior years' work was brought 
into income. Unfilled orders were $750 
million. A quarterly dividend of 35 
cents a share was authorized, payable 
Nov. 23 to holders of record Nos’. 13. 

Flying Tiger Line has declared 5% 
preferred stock dividend, worth $1.65 a 
share, to holders of common stock on 
record Oct. 12. 

Mid-Continent Airlines reports profit 
of $130,293 or 31 cents a share for 
the first eight months of the year. 
Company’s trunk routes brought in 
$186,761 while local service route 
showed a net loss of 556,472. 

Western Air Lines has authorized a 
25<cnt dividend payable Nov. 15 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 1. This is 
the line’s second dividend this year. 

Air Associates, lire., is declaring u 
first quarterly dividend of 15 cents per 
share on preferred stock and will con- 
tinue the dividend on common at 10 
cents per share. These will be paid Oct. 
1 5 to holders as of Oct. 8. 

Solar Aircraft Co. has voted a 22.5- 
cent dividend on preferred stock pay- 
able Nov. 15 to holders as of Oct. 31. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc. will pay a divi- 
dend of 1 5 cents per share of common 
stock on Nov, 1 to holders of record on 
Oct. 12, the company's first dis'idend, 

INTERNATIONAL 

Hawker Siddeley Group is conserting 
one of its plants, now building prefabri- 
cated housing, to produce the Arm- 
strong Siddeley Sapphire jet engine. 

Canadian government aviation orders 
for the first two weeks of August to- 
taled 54,611,300, including a $1,547,- 
000 order to Canadair Ltd.. Montreal, 
for aircraft repairs. Northwest Indus- 
tries Ltd., Edmonton, has received or- 
ders for $1,692,000 for similar work. 


v\ 


ARC EQUIPMENT 


VHF COMMUNICATION 
and 

IF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


THE ARC TYPE 1TA 

Meets you( basic aavigation ud 

VHF traosmissiou, LF noge recep* 
lion and rotatable loop oavigacioa. 

THE ARC TYPE 17 

Adds two-way VHF coaunuaicatiou. 
System includes tunable VHF re- 
ceiver and a five-ebaonel, crystal 
coniiolled VHP transmitter. Ai 

may be installed providing up to 20 


THE ARC TYPE 12 



Gives you the com- 
bined advantagea of 
the type llA and the 
Type 17 systems, Yon 
get two-way VHP 
communication and 
LP range teceptiott, 
as well as rotatable 
loop navigaiioD. 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 



Oct 15-18— Society for Noa-Destructive 
Testing, eleventh annual meeting, with 
symposium on jet engines parts inspection, 
Hotel Detroiter, Detroit. 

Oct 16-17— Fourth annual New York State 
conference on airport development and 
operations, sponsored by the N. Y. Stale 
Dept, of Commerce, N. Y. Aviation 
Trades Assn., Assn, of Towns of the State, 
Conference of Mayors, County Officers’ 
Assn, and the N. Y. State Flying Farmers, 
Onondaga Hotel, Synacuse, N, Y. 

Oct. 19— Meeting of the New York section 
of the American Rocket Society, includ- 
ing a talk. Failures in the V-2 Proftam, 
by Dr, Porter of General Electric, 29 W. 
39 Sl„ N. Y. 18. N. Y. 

Oct. 19-20- Meeting of the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass, For infor- 
mation write: Miss Elsie Murray, 33 W. 
39 St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

Oct. 22-24— National Electronics Confer- 
ence & Exhibition, Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

Oct. 24-25—1951 annual convention of the 
National Assn, of State Aviation Officials, 
Arizona Inn, Tucson. Atiz. 

Oct. 29-30— Ait Industry & Transport 
Assn, of Canada, annual general meeting. 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Oct. 29-31— National transportation meeting 
of Society of Automotive Engineers, Ho- 
tel Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oet. 30-Nov. 16-Fifth Air Transportation 
Institute conducted by The American 
Univereity, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1— Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, fuels and lubricants meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-Annual Wings Club Dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New Yotk- 

Nov. 8-9— Seventh annual national confer- 

by the graduate scho^ of Illino^School 
of TecnnoloCT and Armour Research 
Foundation. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 16— Annual business meeting of the 
American Rocket Society. 29 W. 39 St., 
N. Y. 18. N. Y. 

Nov. 28-30— National convention of the 
American Rocket Society. Atlantic City, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 30-Dcc. 5— Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Chal- 
fonte Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N, J. 
For information write: Ernest Hartfort, 
39 W. 39 St, N. Y. 18, N. Y- 

Dec. 4-5— Transport aircraft hydraulic ac- 
cessory and system conference, sponsored 
by Vickers Incorporated, Hotel Sheraton, 
EJetmiL 


PICTURE CREDITS 



AIRPLANES ARE DEVICES 
FHDRCARRVINGADAMS-RITE 
LOCKS AND LATCHES' 


It just stands to reason! 

With all the Adams-Rite locks, 
latches, catches, fasteners, dead 
boles, handles, escutcheons and 
Wedjits on airplanes today (on 
at lease 80% of ehem! ) you loo 
should specialize on Adanu- 
Riee as ehe best way eo open and 
close anything. 

Adams-Riee has made fhovsonds 
of closure devices and we like co 
think we are hoadquerters for 
these specialized products. Tell us 
your problem-the more compli- 
cated it is the better we like it. 


LOOKING FOR 
ADDITIONAL OUTSIDE 
PRODUCTS? 

If you need any kind of a small, 
complex mechanical assembly or 
component designed and built to 
your specifications let us quote on 
it. Adams-Rice has the experi- 
ence, the facilities and the ma- 
chine time. May we beat from 



REPRESENTATIVES 
Robert North 
338 Simmons Ave. 
Webster Grove, Mo. 
George E. Horris 
Municipal Airport 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Picture 
Highlights 
Of the Week 


MUSTANG CARRIES TWO-Famed World 
War II North Ameiican Mustang following con- 
veisioo by Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. to seat 
two in tandem for use as high-speed instrument 
trainer. Temco is deLveting a number of these 
modified Mustangs, redesignated TF-51D, to 
USAF Training Command. 


SMOKE-LAYING SCORPION-Noithiop 
F-80, lays a protective screen from its two 


F-89A Scorpion, paced by an GROUND SUPPORT CORSAIR-Vought AU-1 is latest of 
M-10 underwing smoke tanks, long Corsair secies, has P&W R-2800-83W single-stage engine- 









AGAIN 


SERVOS 

ACTUATORS 


Has f he Answers / 

TO YOUR 


FRACTIONAL 
H.P. MOTOR 
PROBLEMS 


BLOWERS 
GEAR REDUCERS 
ELECTRO 
MECHANICAL 
ASSEMBLIES 


of OSTER for more than 25 years. 

A highly qualified engineering c 
duction personnel which helped fo 
solve your fractionol h.p. electric 
motor problems in the lost wor me 
fully available to you once ogol 
engineering and manufacturing skill 
knawn for service, quality and dependa- 
bility. A staff of trolned field engineers 
is at your disposal, Call on usi 


John Oster 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVIATION DIVISION 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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WHO'S WHERE 


III ihe From Office 

Alvin P. Adams has been named a vice 
president of Pan American World Airtcays, 

John H. Towers, who is due to teach retite- 
ment age shotlly. Adams formerly headed 
his oivn aviation management consultant 
firm, previously was president of Western 

Arnold K. Brown has been appointed 
president and director of Transducer Corp. 
of Boston, electronic subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Co. His new post will 
be supplementary to his duties as executive 
vice president of the parent firm. Blown 
formerly was vice president of Browne & 
Sharpe. 

fohn A. Collings has been designated ex- 
ecutive vice president of Trans World Air- 
lines and will combine his new duties with 
his position as vice picsidcntoperations. 
which he has held since 1942. In other top 
level TWA moves, Gnedon L. Gilmore, who 
has been with the carrier since 194fi, Iras 

and David W. Harris, with TWA since 
1947, has been elected vice president-indus- 


Changes 


A, B, Scoles, formerly with Aerojet, has 
been appointed resident administrator of 
Conoir's Guided Missile division. . . . 
Claude N. Monson has been named man- 
ager of the AiRcscarch Manufacturing Co. 
of Los Angeles, also retaining his other post 
as treasurer of the Garrett Corp. of Los 

'' f^c H. Chrk. formerly of Federal 
Telecommunications Laboratories, has been 
esignated director of Southwest Research 


InsI 


milita 


eeneta! manai 
turbine divis 


n Young has been 
namco service manager for Acroproducts di- 
vision of General Motors. . . . F. I. Good- 
rich succeeds the late W. H. Wallace as 
general manager of Katon Manufacturing 
Co.'s Spring division, K. H. Lindcman be- 
came assistant general manager iit charge 
of Leaf Springs and H, H. Clark has been 
promoted to assistant general manager in 
charge of Coil Springs. 

". Warren has been appointed 
:r of General Flectric’s new 
in as part of a move ^ GE 
forming six new operating dis isiuns includ- 
ing the majuritv of the departments which 
constituted the former Large Apparatus and 
Small Apparatus divisions. Tames M. Craw- 
ford is the new general manager of the Mo- 
tor and Generator division. Francis E. Fait- 

of the Transformer and Allied Products 
division, George E. Burens is general man* 
aget of tire Switchgear and Control division. 
Harold E. Strang has been designated gen- 

dii.strial Products division and William C. 
Wichman has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Component Products division. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

This week’s column ivas ss'ritten fay .Aviation Week engineering ssTitcr 
David A. Anderfan from obsen'atinn at the Society of British Aircraft 
Construefors twelfth annual show at Farnborougli. Engiand. 

^Most widely kuossn secret !□ British aviation circles is armament of 
new jet fighters such as Hawker P.1067 and Supermarine 508— a quartette 
of 30mm. cannon developed from the svattiinc Gcnnan MK (for Motor- 
kanonen) 108. Major improvement in the armament has been in in- 
creased rate of fire. 

► Hint of failure record is seen in current modification of canopies for 
Vickers Supermarine Attacker, first jet fighter in squadron service with 
the Royal Navy. Modification changes all-clear, double-thick sandwich 
design to a small-paiied enclosure with after half of dural. 

► Progress on Bristol 175 turboprojj airliner (the Britannia) points toward 
a ftiglit date of late 1952. Interior arrangement of the craft, which is 
roughly the size of the Stratocmiser but with less capacity, has yet to be 
finalized, 

► The Avro Asliton, high-altitude flying test-bed- was shown at Earn- 
borough with a section of the cabin coinplctch' fitted with seats and 
accessories for testing passenger comfort at different pressure Icvcls- 

► Continued British interest in flexible decks and undercarriageless 
fighters for naval aircraft was highlighted by the rubber mat landing of 
a de Havilland Sea Vumpire one morning of the SBAC display. After 
two runs, the Vampire hooked on the third and dropped to the rubber 
mat heavily, Deceleration was reported as 3G, but looked like much 


► Dc Havilland Comet, Ghost-powered, is sclicduled to go into service 
on the Londoir-fohanneshurg run for BOAC, stopping at Cairo, Entebbe 
and Livingstone. Later Avon-powered Comet will be able to make the 
same run with stop only at Dakar. 

► .Airspeed Ambassador, just recently on trial passenger service between 
London and Paris for British European Airways, has been transfened to 
carrying freight. Since Ambassador is not designed as a freighter, specula- 
tion is that the shift in t.isk is temporary until cabin heating and ventilat- 
ing system bugs arc removed- On early flights, passengers sweltered in 
tropical atmosphere of 85-deg. tem]>eratiire. 

► Bristol Sycamore helicopters, single-rotor, 4-3 |)asscngcr jobs, have 
been grounded tomporarih' pending elimination of clutch troubles. 
Grounding also delays development of Bristol 173 twin-rotored copter 
which uses Sycamore rotor head. 

► The M.ircel Dassault Mysterc, sweptwhig prototype Ikench fighter, has 
been flown at speeds very close to sonic. Currently powered by a 
llisiraiio-buiit Nene, the Mystcrc is slated to receive the French Atar 101 
turbojet of increased thrast. Informed sources say that the Mystcrc will 
reach supersonic speed with the new engine. 

► ’Pic Siid-Oucst 4000. French twin-jet bomber of pronii.sing design, is 
unable to complete early stages of flight testing because of lack of funds 
for operations. Prospects are that the plane will be in the air again after 
January, wliicli date will mark the beginning of the next French fiscal 


► Estimates of Red air force strength in Europe vary from the value of 
8,000 given by Arthur Henderson, British Secretary of State for Air, to 
a French ait force estimate of 15,000 to 18,000. TTiis figure is reported 
as tactical aircraft only, does not include anv of the bomber forces situ- 
ated in Russia. 
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Washington Roundup 


140-Wing USAF? 

First boost in USAF's build-up to 140 wings by 1954 
faces an up hill 6ght witliin the Administration. 

Joint Chiefs ot Staff have approved the expansion 
beyond tlie present target of 95 fully manned wings by 
late next year. 

The proposal is now before the Security Council- 
dominated by the heads of civilian departments and 
agencics- 

The Council's concern centers on its cost— and the 
havoc the extra spending might play on the economy. 
It would shoot the current Bscal year outlay for USAF 
close to the S30-billion mark; the total defense bill up 
to S70 billion-ova five times the $13 billion spent two 
years ago. 

Rep. Ceorge Mahon, chairman of the defense appro- 
priation subcommittee, voiced qualms in a speech on 
the floor: 

"Before approval can be given the accelerated pro- 
gram, it is necessary to consider whether or not industry 
and laljor can provide the materials. . - . There are also 
very grave fiscal considerations which must be weighed 
carefully . . . before decision is reached on the magnitude 
of the new air power program.” 

Counterbalancing the inclination to caution in putting 
"guns" ahead of "butter” are new intelligence reports of 
the massing of greater cneiny air power in the Korean 
theater. 

Last week, tlrough, the Administration wouldn’t even 
,wv "maybe" to ait power expansion. 

» Congress was set to okay a S5-billion "national emer- 
gency fund” to "broaden the base" for a build-up of 
Naval ait and USAF beyond the present goals of .i 
l+earriCT Naval force and a 95-wing USAF. and to pro- 
vide funds to let contracts at the turn nf the year to keep 
the two anns manned at this present target 5tten|tti 
with up-tojate aircraft after mid-1953. Defense Secrctaiy 
Robert Lor ett rccoinnicndcd the $5 billion. He explained 
that it wouldn’t be a committal to bigger air power build- 
ups. just lay the groundwork. The Senate i nted the fund. 
■The House was ready to go along. 

• But the President said no. 

• The outcome: Congress voted Sl-billion additional for 
plane buying annv-jy: $667 million for US.-\F. $33’ mil- 
lion for Navy. A big slice will go for electronics equip- 
ment-some of which now requites longer lead time ter 
production than that which is required for airframes or 
even engines. 

• This means: no time will be lost in the building up of 
air pQwCT— if the President early in the vear gis'cs the 
green light to the 140-wing program anJ the some $6 
or 57 billion additional outlay USAF will need to imple- 
ment it. The .scaiccs wouldn’t have obligated the $3 
billion before January os-cn if that amount had been 
voted them. 


USAF: The Major Defense Arm 

Moncvwisc, the ,\ir Force, only four years an inde- 
pendent serx’ice, is now the major arm of defense. The 
current 1952 fiscal vear military budget as approved by 
Congress divides the funds: USAF. $20. 6 billion: Army 
$19.9 billion: Navy, $1 5-9 billion. 

It will lake about two ^-cars to translate the funds into 
strength in being. 


Vandenberg vs. Fechteler 

USAF's Chief of Staff, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, and 
new Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. William Fechteler. 
have different ideas on the role of the foot soldia in a 
coming war. 

Fechteler expects the doughboy to hold the k^ to 
victory; Vandenberg foresees tactical aviation, equipped 
with "babv” A-bombs, holding out the promise of victory 
for radically out-numbered allied ground troops. 

• Fechteler’s viewpoint: "Neitha the great improve- 
ments of the past nor those of the foreseeable future will 
alter the basic military truth that all arms are auxiliary to 
the foot soldier- 'The man who walks on the ground’ 
remains and will remain the controlling factor in forcing 
an enemy to do our will. His arms will remain basically 
what they are today- 'Fhe support he needs will he 
rendered with devices basically as they ate today." 

• Vandenberg's outlook: "We stand on the threshold of 
immense and fateful developments. If it was a truism 
before to sav that air power armed with conventional 
weapons held the key to the ground battle, it can now be 
predicted with reasonable confidence that air power plcn- 
tifullv armed with atomic weapons may, through the 
precision bombing of retardation points, prevent the 
massing of the huge aggregations that brought on the 
bloody slaughters of the past.” 

Boyle Aviation Accounts 

The law business sold by Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s Chairman, William Boyle to his partner, Max 
Siskind for $150,000, when Boyle changed his status 
from unpaid to paid executive vice chairman of Demo- 
cratic National Committee early in 1949 included {ac- 
cording to Siskind’s report): 

• United Air Lines. 'Valuation, estimated by Boyle and 
Siskind; $30,000. The account involved controversy with 
War Assets Administration over leasing arrangements for 
part of the former Tucker plant in Chicago. The out- 
come: A settlement was worked out with Jess Larson, 
then head of the WAA legal staff, now Defense Mate- 
rials .\dministrator, but only $15,000 in fees collected. 
Tom Davis, now Assistant Secretary of Commerce, was 
United’s Washington representative at the time the 
account was handled by Boyle. 

• Tians-Caribbcan Airmes. Valuation: $1,000. 'The ac- 
count involved a dispute with WAA over surplus planes. 
The outcome: Settled to the company’s satisfaction and 
$1,000 fee collected. 

Things to Watch For 

• No more tegular flight pay for airmen assigned to desk 
jobs-just intermittent pay for intermittent flying sufB- 
ciciit to maintain proficiency, 

I'hc new law provides no pay to personnel "whose 
actual assigned duties do not involve operational or train- 
ing flights.” Its congressional authors passed on this 
official explanation of the law's intent: "to make certain 
that officers and airmen shall not be permitted to draw 
flight pay except for flights on specific orders for opera- 
tional ot training flights, including such flights as arc 
ncccssarv to maintain the proficiency of administrative 
peBonncl.” They estimate a saving of $100 million 
annually. —Katherine Jobnseo 
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Unrealistic Aircraft Schedules Face Cuts 


Planners lake new look at engine production and 
find they have more planes coming than engines. 

And, anyway, if present schedules are met, civilian 
production would really feel the pinch. 

So military schedules will be keyed to the engine 
output, but civil aircraft will take big slash. 


By Alexander McSurely 

Now reduced schedules for U. S. 
military aircraft production, based on a 
te-appraisal of how many powerplants 
can actually be supplied ioi the air- 
frames, are due for announcement in 
less than two weeks. 

Washington aviation circles were 
humming last week with reports of the 
extent of the expected cutbacks in 
schedules, and what planes and power- 
plants they would affect. 

Aviation V'eek learned that the re- 
vised engine schedules liad already been 
determined for the first quarter, 1952, 
and that revised aircraft schedules, based 
•n the engines available, would be an- 
nounced to airframe manufacturer 
shortly. 

► Plant by Plant— Two major jet engine 
producers, Allison and General Electric, 
were reported as meeting tlieir sched- 
ules better than most of their competi- 
tors. Strikes have seriously interfered 
with production at Curtiss-Wright. 
Pratt Sc Whitney Airaafl has not been 
able to keep pace with the increases in 
production scheduled for it as a result 
of its Strike situation, although it is 
stilt maintaining a good production rate 
on both jets and piston engines. 

Westinghouse AWation Gas Turbine 
division is reportedly behind schedule, 
due at least partically to the effect of 
the Kansas City floods an its jet engine 

F 'lant there. The new Westinghouse 
-40 is also reported bcliind schemile, to 
the extent that other makes of engines 
have been flown in some of the new 
Navy fighfCTs which were scheduled to 
be powered by this enginc. 

As previously reported in Aviation 
Week’s roundup story on forthcoming 
automotive production, (Sept. 24, 1951 
issue) thac will be no substantial aid 
from the automobile manufacturers’ jet 
engine program for many months. 

Net result of the engine picture 
means that present military aircraft pro- 


duction schedules in many cases are not 
realistic, tlie Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and tlie E)efense Department 
have decided, 

A strong factor in the urge to cut 
schedules to so called "realistic” levels 
is the heavy pressure on the Defense 
Production Administration from the 
civilian industries which arc more and 
more feeling the pinch of materials re- 
strictions as military production starts 
to grow- 

► Wicrc the Axe Falls— Where will the 
cuts in airframe schedules fall? Tlie De- 
fense Department is trying to decide 
that question riglit now. But the best 
available guide to the forthcoming cuts 
is to study tlie h'pes of engines which 
power the various aircraft. 

It looks as if airframes powered by the 
fairly standard Allison J-33s and J-35s 
and tlie General Electric J-47s and prob- 
ably the Pmtt & WHiitney J-48s which 
ate coming out in fairly good numbers, 
will not suffer, As a matter of fact, 
USAF wants to accelerate schedules for 
such planes as the North Amaican 
F-86s, Lockheed F-94s, Northrop F-89s, 
Boeing B-47s and Convair B-3fis, all of 
which use some of these engines, as 
rapidly as is possible. 

Curtiss-Wright's piston engines as 


well as their jets are reported falling be- 
hind on production due to the strike. So 
airplanes using the Wright R-3350s and 
smaller Wriglit piston engines may ex- 
perience schedule reduction as well. 

At least one of the engine manufac- 
turers (Allison) ran into an attempt to 
cut back some of its materials require- 
ments at Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. The attempted cut was stopped 
by appeal, but it again raised the ques- 
tion of how far the new "open season” 
on milifciry aircraft requirements can be 
carried in an effort to take care of civilian 
industry materials requirements. 

► May Not Be So Bad— Informed 
sources say that the overall curtailments 
of aircraft schedules will not be nearly 
as drastic as industry fears. But tlie fact 
remains that schedules originally called 
for are going to be cut, and some of 
them sharply, 

Whether the decision to cliop exist- 
ing schedules had any connection with 
the resignation of John A. McCone, 
USAF Undersecretary, is a question 
being asked around 3Vasbin|ton. Mc- 
Cone had assumed considerable personal 
responsibility for the schedules which 
arc now being chopped, and felt that 
the industry would be able to catch up 
and meet them in most cases. It is not 
bclics'cd that he looked with any favor 
on the proposed cutbacks of the pro- 
gram which he had fathered. 

The cutbacks have been hinted at 
repeatedly in recent speeches of Manly 
Fieischmann. DPA Administrator and 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
who have made references to “a more 
realistic viewpoint on production sched- 
ules” and to hints that the civilian pro- 
duction can only be cut so far, and still 


DPA Moves Against Civil Aircraft Makers 


Defense Production .\dinini.stration 
has re affirmed cuts of 11 to 39% in 
materials for civil aircraft production 
and military aircraft components makers, 
first reported in .Aviation Week Oct- 
8, p. 70. 

Outlook now is for one last-ditch 
fight in the DPA Program Adjustments 
Committee, with odd.s loaded against 
civil aviation by a stiff DPA staff report. 

But Aircraft Production Board Cliair- 
man Harold (Bill) Boyer says he wants 
transport production continued. 

So the top policy crisis on importance 


of civil transports in mobilization is 
still a-building. 

DPA staff’s theories in making the 
11 to 39% cuts in first-quarter aircraft 
allotments arc: 

• Civil transports and other aircraft 
aren't essential enough to escape heavy 
cuts in the shortage-ridden period 
ahead, DPA staff believes- 

• Civil aircraft allotments requested by 
NPA Aircraft division are reportedly 
higher than other estimates of their re- 
quirements submitted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s Aviation 
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Defense Requirements Office. DPA 
savs if CAA figures are so much lower 
than NPA’s, tlien DPA will take an 
even lower figure and see how it all 

DPA is out to stop ‘'inventory build- 
ing" by aircraft components users and 
manufacturers. So it slashes the compo- 
nents makers’ estimates of requirements, 
too, as well as the civil aviation require- 
ments. Some 95% of the aircraft com- 
ponents designated “B products" under 
NPA authority are for military planes. 

• Military needs over-ride cisil for 
scarce materials. DPA says. So the cuts 
previously reported will be mostly taken 
out of civil aircraft requirements. That 
is the DPA plan. Some of the cuts, 
however, will be passed on to military 
components. This is “so as not to stop 
all civil aircraft production.” Military 
transports are on the same assembly 
lines as civil, and will be affected also 
by DPA's actions- 

Gilpatric Succeeds 
McCone in AF Post 

Resignation of John A. McCone as 
Undersecretary of Air Force and nom- 
ination of Roswell L. Gilpatric to suc- 
ceed him liave been announced bv 
President Truman. 

McCone is returning to Los Angeles 
to reenter private business. The45-ycar- 
old Gilpatric, former New York at- 
torney. has been serving as Assistant 
Secretary of Air Force since last April, 
with the assignment of formulating and 
supervising procurement policies of the 
USAF. 

► “Magna Carta"— McCone’s departure 
breaks up the team whicli first went 
into operation on the President's Air 
Policy Commission in 1947 and 1948. 
Thomas Knight Finletter, cliairman of 
the commission and McCone, as one 
of its members, were generally credited 
with the major roles in prcp.iring the 
commission’s r^ort, since generally re- 
garded as a kind of Magna Carta for air 
po«-er, 

\Vhen Finletter was named Air Force 
Secretary' in April, 1950, he promptly 
sought McCone as his iindersecteUry. 

► First Line— McCone took over the 
task of supervising the rebuilding of the 
U. S. aircraft industry for military 
plane production to support the USAP 
as the nation’s first line of defense. Tip- 
off to the fact that McCone has been 
preparing to relinquish his job was the 
increasing responsibility for procure- 
ment has been going to Gilpatric in re- 
cent months. 

Gilpatric was bom in Brooklyn and 
was graduated from Yale University 
Law School in 1931. Admitted to the 
bar in 1932, he became a member of 
the law firm of Cravath, Swaine and 
Wood- ' -i.-i 


► Contract Expert— During World War 
II, Gilpatric was counsel for corpora- 
tions in war production and was con- 
cerned chiefly with the legal asp^ts of 
matters dealing with the financing of 
emergency plant facilities, and renegoti- 
ation and contract termination pro- 
cedures. 

McCone is returning to Los Angeles 
as chairman of the board of both the 
Joshua Hendy Coip. and the Pacific 
Far East Line, Inc, In 1937, McCone, 


Dayton, Ohio— Air Materiel Com- 
mand announcement that several key 
personnel had resigned in face of ac- 
cusations of irregularities in procure- 
ment resulted in demands for further 
investigation and dismissal of others 
who might have violated regulations. 

An Air Force spokesman said con- 
tracts involved amounted to millions of 
dollars, but there was no immediate in- 
dication of the scope of the alleged 
irr^larities. 

Extent of dismissals resulting from 
allied violations of procurement ref- 
lations will depend completely on me 
range of promised investigations. 

If the probers delve down to the 
“cigar-lunchcon-cocktail” level — and 
such “pratuities” arc banned by AMC 
regulations— the buying staff will be 
skeletonized almost overnight. 

If, however, the probing centers 
around major irregulanties such as re- 
vealed in two recent announcements bv 
AMC, the dismissal mortality rate in 
file buying sections will be held to a 
minimum. 

That is the general consensus here in 

• A threatened congressional investiga- 
tion headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
after the Senate adjourns, and, 

• An internal soul-searching bv AMC 
as demanded by Lt. Gen, E. W. 
Rawlings, newly-appointed command- 
ing general. 

Es'idence in the cases thus fat un- 
earthed has been turned over to tlie 
Department of Justice for possible prose- 

► Morale— Meanwhile, refusal to 
identify individuals involved in dis- 
missals is creating a morale problem 
within the Procurement division, 
charged with processing approximately 
S16 bniion worth of contracts during 
the current fiscal year. 

The current wave of dismissals-and 
"shotgun" resignations-stems from a 
regulation which provides buyers may 
not accept gratuities from contractors, 
present or potential- '‘Gratuities" are 


a former member of Consolidated Steci, 
formed the BechtoI-McCone-Paisons 
Corp., Los Angeles, to eng^e in design, 
engineering and construction of process 
plants, refineries and power plants. One 
of the major programs untlertaken by 
that firm was construction of the modi- 
fication center at Birmingham, Ala., for 
modification of B-24s and B-29s in 
World 'War II. It was one of the largest 
Air Force modification centers at that 


Naming Names 

Air Materiel Command has re- 
leased the identities of three per- 
sons involved in alleged procure- 
ment irregularities; 

• R. G. (George) Hollifield, for- 
mer employe in the Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center. 

• Luther Kratz, former electronics 
buyer in the procurement divi- 
sion, Air Materiel Command, 

• Fred L. Bridges, manufacturer's 
representative of Washington, 
D. C. Bridges is being sued for 
$342,92 by Biltmore Hotel of 
Dayton for non-payment for a din- 
ner he pitched tot "high procure- 
ment officials.’’ (Brig. Gen. Phil- 
lips W. Smith, chief of the pro- 
curement division, was supposed 
to attend, but was out of town on 
the date of the dinner.) 

AMC also has announced bar- 
ring two salesmen from doing 
business with the Air Force be- 
cause of violations of procurement 
regulations. Named were Sol 
Bcrkc, representing the Guild 
Products Co. of Newport, Ky., 
and Don Bridges, representing 
the Manufacturers Introductory 
Service, Inc., Dayton. 


defined as favors from contractors or 
their rmresentatives and range from ac- 
tual cash gifts down through luncheons, 
entertainment and hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

While at least one of the seven cases 
brought to light currently involves an 
employee in the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, it has been turned over 
to AMC for investigation because it 
pertains to procurement which is vested 
in AMC. 

► AF View— In a prepared statement. 


Probers Eye AMC Procurement 

Gen. Rawlings demands internal soul-searching as 
gratuity charges result in several resignations. 
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which he issued, Gen. Rawlings de- 

"We in the Air Force have a sacred 
obligation to build up the defenses of 
the United States as quickly and surely 
as possible. Any man or woman who 
violates the standards of the Air Force, 
and tlius hinders our procurement pro- 
gram, will be separated from his or her 
Ait Force connection immediately. 

"The Ait Force has rigid roles against 
military personnel, or civilians employed 
by the military, accepting gifts, gratui- 
ties or performing their duties in any 
irregular manner. 

“However, in any operation involving 
thousands of people and billions of 
dollars, a very few will try to make 
money by any means. I have informed 
everyone in my command to be on a 
sharp lookout for such individuals. Our 
system of detecting and preventing mis- 
conduct is good and we are constantly 
seeking to improve it. But no matter 
how perfect our checks may bo, some 
offenders may go undetected for a short 

“We have suspended several civilian 
employees lately for irregularities. Sev- 
eral others have resigned when they 
knew they were under investigation. 
Tlieir numbers are infinitesimal when 
compared to the thousands of people 
in our command who are doing an 
honest, tireless and effective job for 
their country- Thank God. we have so 
many of these latter.” 

Among the cases cited in the state- 
ment which was issued by the general 

• Dismissal— One civilian who admitted 
discrepancies in dealings with a con- 
tractor. 

• Suspension- One civilian for six 
months and transfer to another job out- 
side procurement for the same reason 
stated. 

• Resignation— A buyer of survival 
equipment who admitted receiving 
gratuities; a buyer of electronic equip- 
ment who admitted making specifica- 
tion changes to limit bidding to a 
favored few firms; a supervisor who ad- 
mitted accepting gifts and resigned the 
ne.xt day to accept employment with an 
old line contractor. 

Others include one instance in which 
a contractor had a contract canceled be- 
cause of erroneous statements by his 
representative. 

Ail manufacturers’ representatives are 
compelled to sign a statement that they 
will not offer gifts to Ait Force per- 
sonnel- 

Failure to so sign could lead to barr- 
ing of the representative in question 
from the base. 

Violation of affidavit terms makes 
possible cancellation of the contract 
with the buyer involved, certain other 

K alties and barring the representative 
n the base. 


New Aviation Engine 
Plant for Chevrolet 

Chevrolet division of General Motors 
moved still farther into the aircraft 
engine production program last week 
with announcement of plans to build a 
new aviation engine plant with 1 mil- 
lion sq, ft. capacity at Flint, Mich., for 
production of parts and subassemblies 
of Wright R-3350 engines. 

These will be assembled at the 
Chevrolet Tonawanda, N. Y. plant site, 
where approximately 3 million sq. ft. 
of additional plant area is being assigned 
to the project. Seven other Chevrolet 
plants already have received production 
assignments for components of the en- 
gines and additional assignments are 
planned. 

Construction of the Hint plant and 
of a million sq. ft. addition to the 
Tonawanda plant are due for comple- 
tion in about a year. 

Chevrolet wifi build both the Wright 


R-3350-26W piston engine rated at 
2700 hp. and the R-3350-30W com- 
pound turbo-piston engine, rated at 
3300 hp. under contracts for the Air 
I'otcc and the Navy. 

Stepping up of the Chevrolet plant 
capacity for the R-3330 production indi- 
cates a still larger empliasis on the big 
engine, which powers such planes as the 
Fairchild C-1 19, Lockheed P2V and the 
Douglas AD-1. The Chevrolet R-3350 
production will be in addition to that 
already underway at the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., original developer of the 
engine, at Wood Ridge, N. J. 

USAF Appointment 

Brig- Gen. Ralph P. Swoffotd, Jr., has 
been appointed commandant of USAF’s 
Institute of 'Technology at Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, replacing Brig. Geo. Leigh- 
ton L. Davis, who will become chief 
of armament, Ait Research and De- 
velopment Command, at Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Boost for Bell 

* Court scores rulings of 
renegotiators, revenuers. 

*Firm gets $2.2 million in 
cost>pIus-fixed-fee suit. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has won a $2.2- 
million legal sictory in the U. S. Court 
of Claims in Washington which may 
serve as an important legal precedent 
to other military aircraft contractors. 

The judgment, actually for $2,286,- 
819, was awarded as reimbursable items 
in four cost-phis-fixcd-fcc contracts for 
manufacture of World War II P-39 Air- 
acobra fighter planes. It represented 
experimental and development expenses 
of $1,033,918 and production tooling 
costs of $1,250,901, which it was 
claimed had not otherwise been 
recovered. 

The four cost-plus-fixed-fce con- 
tracts had totalled $307.8 million in 
costs, plus $14 million in fixed fees 
specified, and represented orders for 
10,162 planes ano roares. 

► One Dissented— Three of the fudges 
ruled for Bell to recover the full amount 
awarded, a fourth would have disal- 
lowed $986,000 of the award, while the 
fifth judge dissented and would have 
dismissed the plaintiff's petition. 

But what is significant as a procure- 
ment law precedent is this; 

The three-judge majority finds essen- 
tially that Bell had intended to amortize 
all of the costs sued for on its earlier 
fixed price contracts but had been pre- 
vented from doing this by rulings of 
the Bureau of internal revenue and the 
renegotiation authorities of the govem- 

Thcy had "insisted that such an allo- 
cation improperly reduced plaintiff's 
actual profits on its fixed price con- 
tracts.” the court finds. It was after 
this that Bell re-allocatcd the costs to all 
P-39 production including CPFF con- 
tracts, even though some of the costs 
had been incurred before the CPFF 
contracts were started. And the judg- 
ment evidences the court's approval of 
such a cost allocation procedure. 

► Back to Pushers— Tn an 80-page fact- 
finding and judgment, the court traces 
the intricate procurement negotiations 
of Bell and the U. S. Army Ait Corps, 
starting back in 1936, with the contract 
to build the now forgotten twin-engine 
pusher multi-place fighter, the XFM-1 
Airacuda. 

Three other experimental fixed-price 
contracts followed— for the first Aira- 
cobra P-39 in 1937. then for a service 
test qnanh’tv of 13 YFM-1 and YFM 
-lA Aiiacudas. and Snallv with the 
Navy for a single XFL-1 Airabonita, a 

It 


carrier fighter version of the Airacobra. 

The court's findings listed as "basic 
principles of design and fabrication” 
which were developed in experimental 
contract work ana later incorporated 
into Bie P-39 production models, such 

• Installation and successful operation 
of a liquid-cooled Allison engine, 

• Extension of the drive share. 

• Successful ail intake wing ducts. 

• Successful anti-shimmy dampener for 
nosegear. 

• Successful installation of 37-mm. re- 
peating cannon. 

• Flush riveting with high strength alu- 
minum alloy skin, specified for the 
XFM-1. 

• Heavy-duty landing gear and noseovet 
beam developed for the Navy Airabon- 
ita and later incorporated in P-39s- 

Production tooling for the P-39 which 
could not be used in the re-tooling 
ordered for the latct Bell P-63 King- 
cobra, was scrapped after the P-39 
model was discontinued in April, 1944. 

(Air Corps records show that Beil de- 
livered approximately 9,000 Airacobra 
P-39s, plus spares, including approxi- 
mately 5,000 that went to Russia on 
Icnd-lcasc and had contracted to make 
an additional 810 British Model P-400s 
which were essentially similar. Some 
British planes were delivered and others 
were taken over by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, some of which were used in the 
Pacific. 

The court's fact findings showed that 
Bell had received fixed-price contracts 
for 966 Airacobras from the U. S. Army 
for $37.5 million and for the 810 Britisfi 
P-400s for $33.8 million. After the last 
Army fixed-price contract, dated June 5, 
1941, later P-39 contracts were on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, as were the sub- 
sequent P-63 contracts. 

Original cost of the three Bell proto- 
types as paid under their experimental 
contracts was; 

• Airacuda FM-1, $390,300 

• Airacobra P-39 $245,880 

• Airabonita FL-I $245,000 

But on the service test quantity of 13 
of the multi-place fighters, including 
three with tricycle gear modification, 
Bell was paid a unit price of $243,000, 
$3,168,000 orslightlv less than the unit 
price for the Airacobra prototype. 

Difference between tfiese pre-world 
War II prices and those paid for today's, 
first-line fighters is indicated in recent 
Navy testimony before Congress setting 
the value of a single jet fighter in pro- 
duction at approximately $1 million. 

F-94s Sent to Otis 

Lockheed F-94 all-weathet fighters 
have been assigned to Otis AFB, Mass., 
joining those at McGuire AFB, N. J,, in 
the air defense of the New York and 
Boston areas. 


Wright Says Strike 
Halted Work on J-65 

The situation at the strike-bound 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s Wood- 
Ridre and Garfield, N. J., plants last 
wc^ was still confused. 

'ITie battle between the company and 
the union-Amalgamated Local 669 
UAW ClO-has pretty much resolved 
itself to an exchange of views in news- 
paper advertisements. 

Wright Aeto published in a New Jer- 
sey newspaper a letter to Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., the parent company, from Local 
669. This stated: 

". ... It is common knowledge that 
the production of the J-65 engine was 
not nearly ready to begin when the 
strike started. It is also common knowl- 
edge that production of this engine 
could not possibly get under way within 
the next three or four months. Anyone 
who has any connection with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
knows tliat this engine has not left the 
experimental department." 

To dispute this contention and clear 
the air on the actual production status 
of the J-65, Wright Aero opened its 
Wood-Ridge plant to a press group. 
Here's what the company had to show: 

• The first of five pre-mass production 
engines was unveiled. This was repre- 
sented to be about 85% completed, 
The compressor rotor and the forbine 
wheels were not installed but were on 
hand for assembly. Some accessories 
were mounted— throttling control, ac- 
celeration control, fuel control, oil tank 
and vibrator ignition units. 

■ Parts for the other four engines (ex- 
cept sheet met.ll parts) also were 
claimed to be on hand. Actual parts 
for the engines could be seen all over 
the area where the first engine was 
displayed. 

• 'Ibe J-65 pre^ram is on schedule, 
according to Wright officials. The 
company was given the go-ahead sign 
by the Air Force last December and the 
first engine would have been eompletely 
assembled well within the year antici- 
pated, and the first "production" engine 
would have followed very soon there- 
after, possibly before the end of the 
year, "rhis might still be done, appar- 
ently, but the indefiniteness of the 
strike clouds the production status. 

► According to Plan— It must be under- 
stood (and Wright officials emphasized 
this) that these first five J-65s ate as 
planned— pre-mass production units. 
Their purpose is to prove out assembly 
stands, tooling, process and conversion 
sheet, etc. These ate “trial run" en- 
gines, but any one or all of them might 
make the transition to the actual pro- 
duction article— depending on how they 

In any event, Wright Aero officials 
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claim that J-6Ss will be ready for in- 
stallation when the airplanes need 

The planes obviously ate meant to 
be Ae Martin B-57A (Canberra) and 
the Republic F-84F. 

Ward Heads AF’s 
Heavy Press Project 

Appointment of J. Carlton Ward, 
former president of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp., to the post of co- 
ordinator of the Air Force's $210-mil- 
lion program for construction of heavy 
forging and extrusion presses has placed 
new emphasis on spe^up of this pto- 

It is understood that the total pro- 
gram calls for some 20 presses to be 
built and that five of these are already 
contracted for. Ward has called for an 
airframe industry survey to determine 
what priority should be put on the 
construction of the remaining presses 
programmed. 

Indications are that the U.S. aircraft 
industry production engineers have now 
generally accepted the forging press 
program as an importot step forward 
in shaping and forming the heavier ma- 
terials used in today’s and tomonow's 
airaaft and missiles. 

With the pressure for a go-ahead on 
the program, it is expected to move out 
of the experimental phase, as rapidlv as 
bottlenecks in connection with produc- 
tion of the presses will pennit such a 


Four Stars for 
Three Generals 

Three Air Force lieutenant generals, 
Cannon, Le May and Chidlaw, were 
nominated last week by President 
Truman to the rank of full general. 
They are the commanders of Tactical 
Air, Strategic Air and Ait Defense 
Commands. 

Confirmation of the three promo- 
tions to four-star rank will bring the 
total number of Air Force four-star 
ranks to six. The other three are Gen- 
erals Hoyt S. Vandenbetg, Chief of 
Staff; Nathan F. Twining, Vice Chief 
of Staffi and Joseph T. McNamey, 
chairman of Defense Department’s 
Defense Management Committee. 

General H. K. Cannon, who was bom 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1892 is 
commanding general of the Tactical 
Air Command at Langley AFB, Va.; 
Curtiss Le May, bom in 1906, is com- 
manding general of the Strategic Air 
Command at Omaha, Neb.; and Gen- 
eral Benjamin W. Chidlaw was bom in 
Cleves, Ohio, in 1900, is commanding 
general of the Air Defense Command 
at Ent AFB, Colo. 


We Have a 700-Group USAF 


Here's why you may be confused 
about all this newspaper talk about 
wings and groups comprising the 
Air Force structure. 

Back in years prior to 1948 an 
AAF combat group was housed, fed 
and maintained by an air base 
commander. The combat group 
was a tenant and the air base com- 
mander was the landlord. When 
the combat group moved to anoBier 
base, it acquired the housekeeping 
facilities or the new landlord. It 
was always unwieldly because there 
was a split command and responsi- 
bility between the combat group 
commander and the air base com- 
mander. 

When the Air Force became an 
autonomous department Sept. IS, 
2948, structure of the USAF was 
reorganized. A wing base plan was 
adopted so that each combat group 
would be a completely self-sustain- 
ing organization. To accomplish 
this. Air Force supplied each com- 
bat group (containing all combat 
aircraft) with its own housekeeping 
groups. These are a maintenance 
and supply group; an air base group; 
and a medical group. 

Thus, todaj', reference to any one 
of the 95 wings coming into full 
strength means one combat group 
plus three supporting groups. With 
this type of organization, any of 
the 9§ wings if fully manned with 
three supporting organizations may- 
be moved in its entircN to any 
point in the world ready for action. 

Air Force is striving mightily to 
implant the word "wing" in the 
minds of Congress and the public 
in place of the old word “groups.” 
But even the Air Force confuses it- 
self when thinking in tcrens of 
groups. By wav of explanation, the 


Air Force actually now has a total 
of some 700 (Editor’s note: That’s 
right, 700) groups. These include 
such otiier-than-combat organiza- 
tions as air depot, pilot training, 
service, utility, air transport, guided 
missile training groups and hun- 
dreds of others of specialized nature. 
► Personnel Stren^-When you 
count noses in the Air Force struc- 
ture, unless you’re inside the Pen- 
tagon, you really get confused be- 
cause of the varying sizes of the 
USAF wing. In the first place, 
more men are requited to crew, 
maintain, and fly a bomber than 
a fighter. But on the other hand 
there ate far more planes in a fighter 
wing than in a bomber wing. 

Most of the Ait Force wings 
have been manned in peacetime 
strengths. These are now convert- 
ing to what USAF terras “readi- 
ness” strength, and for the most 
part these strengths are classified. 
Wat strength figures ate maximum 
capacity and Air Force permits 
their disclosure in round numbers. 

In some instances conversion 
from peacetime to war strength 
may include addition of another 
squadron of combat aircraft. So in 
the personnel column in the ac- 
companying tabulation, jumps of 
about 1,000 from peacetime 
strength to wartime strength usu- 
ally indicate addition of another 
squadron. Current tables of planes 
comprising USAF strength ate 
based upon peacetime levels. In 
the readiness period, for the most 
part aircraft strength remains the 
same, but in computing war 
strengths add 1 to the number of 
squadrons and one-third to the 
number of planes per combat 
group. 


Air Force 


Type of Aircraft 

Heavy bomber (B-36) 

Medium Bomber (B-50, B-47) 
Light bomber (B-26, B-57). . 
Troop carrier, heavy (C-124). 
Troop carrier, medium (C-119, 

Cl 23) 

Fighter (F-84, F-86', 

All-weather fighter (F-89, F-94) 
Tactical recon (RP-80, RF-84). 
Strategic recon (RB-50. RB-36). 

Liaison (L-S. L-19. II-5) 

Tow target (B-26. B-45) 

Rescue (SA-16, SB-29, SB-17). 

' Classified. 

**Some medium bomb groups 
20 tankers. 


Peace 

3,100 

2.300 


Strength 

Number of Planes 
;1 Personnel Per Per 

Wat Squadron Group 

• 10 30 

4.200 10 30** 

2,800 16 48 

5,500 12 36 

2.400 16 48 

2,300 25 75 

2,100 12 36 

2.400 IS 54 

4.200 12 36 

Varies 16 0 

\'aric$ 9 0 

Varies 36 0 

mpiiied of 45 planes to a gionp plus 
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AF Studies Captured Russiau Equipment 


nayton, O.— More effective fire 
power is the dominating factor in 
United Nations successes in air battles 
against Russian-built fighters over 

That’s a logical conclusion after 
analysis of equipment captured in Ko- 
rea and flown to Wright-Patterson AFB 
for detailed analysis by experts operat- 
ing under direction of Air Technical 
Intelligence Center. 

Nerve center of ATIC operations is 
Building 89 at this Air Force base and 
it is here that military aircraft com- 
ponent specialists delve into perform- 
ance of captured equipment to make 
their evaluations whicK, in turn, are 


matched against capabilities of our 
aerial equipment. 

Carefully-screened visitors won’t find 
complete enemy aircraft on the prem- 
ises. Rather, they find minor units or 
bits and pieces of enemy aircraft which 
are being subjected to exhaustive test- 
ing to ascertain strong and weak points. 

Take the IL-10, for instance. It is 
a Russian two-seated close support and 
reconnaissance plane salvaged in Korea 
and the source of much illuminating in- 
formahon on the trends taken by Rus- 
sian aircraft designers. It carries two 
Vya 23 mm guns, one in each wing 
and a smaller Shkas 7.62 mm gun in 
each wing. TTie former is a bit heavier 


than our .50 caliber machine gun-hut 
nowhere near its rate of fire potter. 

The tear gunner in this two-seater 
also has a 12.7 mm machine gun 
mounted in the rear turret. 

A MiG-15, the YAK-1 1 ate among 
the hundred tons of captured enemy 
eauipment sent to ATIC from Korea. 
Nlajor assemblies arc taken apart to 
see what makes them tick by specialists 
under the direction of Col. Harold E. 
Watson, the chief. 

Col- Watson and his staff are silent 
on their findings. But the results of 
these tests are passed along to indus- 
try and, where applicable, to our tac- 
tical forces. 
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"Up, Please” 


ui7/i7/an 






The ancient city of Lisbon has been a principal port 
for centuries, located where the Tagus River meets the 
Atlantic. But many of today’s travelers and traders make 
use of the excellent facilities of Portela de Sacavem 
Airport, now in process of being greatly enlarged. 
Aircraft owners and operators rely on Esso Aviation 
Products here, close to Lisbon’s outskirts, as elsewhere 
along the airways of the world. These products have 
been developed by research which goes steadily 

A Good Sign to 

The Esso winged oval symbolizes petroleum products 
of uniform, controlled quality backed by more than 
42 years of aviation experience. 


Fly to. 




PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


‘*The Well Tempered Aircraft'^ 

Under that title, Arthur E. Ray- 
mond, vice president-engineering, 

Douglas Aircraft Co., delivered the 
39th Wilbur Wright Memorial 
Lecture before the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Society in London Sept. 10, 

Because of Raymond's ieader- 
ship among engineers (which has 
brought him, among other honors, 
membership on the National Ad- 
visoiy Committee for Aeronautics), 
this lecture may reflect the self- 
examination going on in the engi- 
neering fraternity in this lime of 
great change in aeronautics, ft is 
also the most thorough approach 
to the problems of constructing to- 
day’s aircraft made by a recognized 
authority in recent months. Avia- 
tion W'eek therefore is publishing 
in this and subsequent installments 
the major portion of the lecture. 


Eight ‘Musts’ for Production 

• It’s not very difficult to build an airplane — even a 
radical airplane — and make it fly. But it’s not a success- 
ful airplane unless there’s a need for it. 

• And after the need is determined and met, there is 
stUI another factors the well-tempered aircraft has both 
quality and suitability of design. 



Arthur E. Rayruond 


The task today in the field of aircraft 
design is to produce a large number of 
good aircraft with the least expenditure 
of cost and time. TTie resources of 
Great Britain and the United States are 
limited and must be used as effectively 
as possible. By good aircraft are meant 
aircraft that contribute more to society 
than they cost. Such aircr.ift normally 
have long production lives. They also 
liavc what might be called “design ex- 
ccncnce," something that can only re- 
sult from proper blending of accurate, 
impartial technical analysis svith judg- 
ment and common sense, the same 
practical approach used by the Wright 
Brothers 48 years ago. 

In attacking this subject certain 
fundamental elements ate listed. These 
may not be all-inclusive but they ap- 
pear to be essentia] to the production 
of operationally useful aircraft: 

• Proper environment— the work should 
be carried on in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to efficiency. 


• Good initial choice, based on sound 
specifications. 

■ Excellence of detail design. 

• Tliorough development— the "debug- 
ging" process. 

• Follow-through — indoctrination and 
assistance of operating personnel. 

• Thorough exploitation— the existence 
of the aircraft must be made known to 
those who have a need tor it and all 
the ways in which it may be used must 
be explored- 

• Correct succession— properly timed 
introduction of a new model. 

• Adaptiveness— ability to cope with the 
unexpected. 

- These fundamental elements are now 
considered in turn. 

1. Proper Environment 

► Confidence— The thing above all else 
that makes a project go is the enthusi- 
asm of its backers: not false enthusiasm 
put on for effect— sooner or later this is 


seen through- but lathct the enthusi- 
asm that comes from the conviction 
that the project is sound, worthwhile, 
and due to succeed. 

This is a point where allusion must 
be made again to tlic ^Vright Brothers. 
Confidence and tlic courage that re- 
sults from it arc fundamcnfal and essen- 
tial. 

^Adequate Financing — Confidence 
must be transmitted to others, and 
among the first who must be convinced 
are those who put money into the 
project. Whether this backing is from 
the gosemraent, is private, or a com- 
bination of both, it must be adequate 
to carry through the inevitable times 
of discouragement. 

it is often easier to build a prototype 
than it is to put if info production. 
There are many reasons for this but 
one of the most important is that the 
aircraft can never be proved a success 
until its development period is behind 
it, or until several machines have been 
in operation for some time. On the 
other hand, until its success has been 
reasonably established, it is difficult to 
get people to buy it. There is an inter- 
dependence between sales and aircraft- 
in-being that makes it difficult to have 
one without the other. As G. R- Ed- 
wards has so aptly said, "A wavering 
customer is often comforted by a piece 
of ironmongery- it helps him to make 
up his mind.” 

It so happens, also, that the greatest 
need for ^nds tends to come at the 
time when troubles are most likely, 
that is, during the early production 
period. 

^Facilities— Mans a successful aircraft 
was built under great physical handi- 
caps and it certainly cannot be proved 
that good working conditions ate im- 
perative. The human spirit often 
triumphs over obstacles but that fact 
is not necessarily a good excuse for hav- 
ing them. 

On the whole, mote efficient work 
will certainly be done if factory and 
drawing office layout is right, if there is 
adequate space per man, and if the 
lighting, temperature control, ventila- 
tion, and freedom from noise or dis- 
traction. meet certain standards, Tlic 
design area should also be close to the 
loft, the test laboratories, the mockup. 
and the experimental manufacturing 

► Organization— The supply of properly 
trained and experienced personnel is not 
enough to meet the demand; the work 
of every man must be made to count 
to maximum degree. Given a certain 
selection of available individuals, two 
factors of organization which affect out- 
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put are the attitude and spirit of the 
workers and the formal relationship be- 
tween them, the so-called organization 
chart. Again, spirit counts for so much 
that it often prevails over poor organi- 
zation form, but why force it to do so? 

In the design organization— and the 
same thing holds true elsewhere— two 
^es of coordination must be provided 
for, coordination by specialty and by 
project. Heated arguments have been 
held as to whether a specialt y or^ioi^ 
system is better or w<JB?Hian a project 
^stem, but it seems to make little dif- 
foence which is used; they will both 
work. The important thing is that One 
or the other form of coordination be 
given preference when it comes to 
administrative authority and that it be 
clearly understood by everyone where 
this preference lies. No man can serve 
two masters. 

On the other hand, he can do so if 
they are his masters for two sufficiently 
separate or different things. For ex- 
ample, a form of organization has been 
tri^ with success in whicli some super- 
visors are given two assistants, each 
with line authori^. The chief engineer 
may have an administrative assistant 
and a design assistant, each supreme 
over the drawing office in his particular 
field. Or a specialty head may have a 
research assistant and a production 
assistant, 

Concurrent with the great elahota- 
tion of aircraft design has come a nar- 
rowing of the horizons of manv of the 
designers. It is usually impossible to 
maintain the same conditions as used 
to apply 20 or more years ago, when a 
man was thoroughly versed in one field 
and competent in many others, and 
when the designer often did his own 
stress analysis and weight estimation 
and followed his design intimately 


through all phases of manufacture and 
test, This narrowing takes away much 
of the feeling of identity between a man 
and his work— the day of the specialist 
is here, perhaps even more in the U. S. 
than in Great Britain. But if it is be- 
lieved to be important to keep univer- 
sality alive, much can be done towards 
that end. Certain men can be given 
more general assignments, others can 
be moved about from time to time, and 
a greater opportuniw can be afforded 
to designers to see for themselves the 
products of their brain in operation. 

Everything possible should he done 
also to ensure that the engineer and 
designer on the one hand, and those 
who will manufacture and use the air- 
craft on the other, understand and con- 
sider each other’s viewpoint. 

► Customer Relations— The contract 
and the aircraft specification, constitut- 
ing the written agreement between pro- 
ducer and user, can be of assistance in 
clarifying the role of each and setting 
forth what is to be done, or they can 
be a straitjacket within which construc- 
tive movement is almost impossible— 
it all depends on how they are written. 
Attempts to define everything and to 
provide for aerv eventuality arc bound 
to fail, but oral agreements are equally 
unworkable. Clear and simple under- 
standings must be the objective with 
a reasonable degree of leeway for detail 
compromise as the project goes along. 
^VhCTC large organizations, such as the 
government and military services, arc 
involved, things tend to become stereo, 
typed and the individual cannot do 
much, hut often improvements can he 
made by combining forces and going 
after them in concert. 

The written word must be supple- 
mented by many personal contacts. 
These fall into two categories, both of 


them subject to abuse, but both very 
helpful if used properly. The first of 
these is what might be called concur- 
rent liaison, the joint focusing upon 
design problems, as they occur, of the 
viewpoints of manufacturer and oper- 
ator, and of sub-groups within the 
sphere of each. The second, or liaison 
after-the-fact, is the inspection and ac- 
ceptance process. The Erst tends to 
prevent mistakes and the second to cor- 
rect such as inevitably occur. 

These are what seem to be chief 
among the environmental factors. In 
sum-total they do much to determine 
the atmosphere in which a project is 
carried out and its chances of success. 
Through them all runs the common 
thread of joint dedication to a common 
task, which cannot possibly come about 
unless those engaged in the task be- 
lieve in it, love it, and have, as already 
said, a justified confidence in it. 

2. Good Initial Choice 

A few years ago there was a moving 
picture which used to he introduced at 
otherwise dull technical sessions in the 
U. S. to liven the proceedings. It was 
called "Design Oddities” and was a 
compilation of newsreel shots of air- 
craft of unusual appearance that had 
gathered in the files over a number of 
years. There were square wings, circular 
wings, wings like a doughnut with a 
hole in the center, multicellular wings, 
bat wings, and so on. 

Looking at this picture was encourag- 
ing, for it was visual proof of the old 
adage that even a kitAen stove could 
be made to fly if it had enough power. 
But these were inventor's aircraft- 
museum pieces— and none of them had 
any future but to amuse. There was 
a tendenw to ask, "Why in the world 
did th. 1 t fellow ever start to build that 
in the first place? What made liim 
think it was a good idea?" 

► Docs It Fill a Need?-Thcse are ex- 
treme cases, hut all those who have any 
considerable experience in aircraft de- 
sign can look back over the vears and 
find examples for which thev were rc- 
•sponsiblc which raise the same ques- 
tions. The only answer is that it did 
seem a good idea to someone at the 
time. Someone in government or from 
within the military or civil operators 
or in industry became convinced that 
there was a need for such a macliine. 
He marshalled a few arguments, coii- 
s inecd someone else, and the hall was 
rolling. 

As it gathered momentum, argu- 
ments in favor were highlighted, argu- 
ments against were stepped on. personal 
pride became involved, people became 
committed, and sober analvsis of pros 
and cons became impossible. TTie proj- 
ect went ahead, the aircraft was de- 
signed. built, and flown-iisiially rather 
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► Foresight- I'lieie axe two sides to tliis 
question ot deciding what to build; one 
IS wliat is needed, tne otlicr is what is 
possibie-what should be built vs. 
what can lx built. 'I'licsc have to be 
considered separately and in relation to 
cadi otliei it die choice is to be a good 
one. the establishment of a sound 
realistic set of military requirements, 
toe example, is a high ait demanding 
the pooling of experience, analytical 
skill, and judgment of people witJi 
widely vaiying background. 

I'be kind ot fighter needed five years 
from now depends not only upon tlie 
iiuitorials, engines, radar, and armament 
tliat will be available by tliat time, but 
also upon the cliaractcristics of enemy 
bombers and fighters ttieii, and tlie 
tactics they will employ. It depends, 
moreover, on the amount of money 
whicli can be spent on fighters in rela- 
tion to what is spent on other tilings. 
It depends on how good other methods 
of defense, such as missiles, will be by 
that time, 

In otlicr words, it depends not only 
upon tlic fighter itself but upon the 
wliole defense system of which the 
fighter is part. The same can be said 
or any other military aircraft. 

► Systems Analysis— Consequently, in 
recent years there has grown up a 
tcclinique of initial choice which has 
come to be termed "Systems Analysis” 
—to study analytically and as a whole 
tlie miiiUry task to be performed, in- 
tegrate the aircraft into that task, and 
establish the major characteristics of the 
aircraft that will best do tlie job. At 
least, that is the aim of Systems Analy- 
sis. It usually falls short because of tlie 
impossibility of setting up tlie task with 
accuracy and because, therefore, initial 
assumptions must be made on a weak 
foundation. 

The great danger of Systems Analysis 
is that it may be taken as a complete 
substitute for the exercise of intuitive 
judgment, No matter how accurately 
or extensively a mathematical analysis 
i.s done, its conclusions can be no better 
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plant hasn’t? To meet just 

such emergencies — as well as the year-’round normal tool needs 
of all Industry — Snap-on maintains the 41 factory branch ware- 
houses listed here. The complete Snap-on line offers more than 
4000 tools for industrial production and maintenance. Snap-on 
factory branches make them quickly available to factories and 
shops everywhere, Snap-on branches are staffed with tool special- 
ists experienced in the needs of industry. A phone call brings 
Snap-on service right to your door . . . try it ! For latest Snap-on 
Industrial and General Catalog, write — 

SNAP-ON TOOLS COKPORATION, 8020-J S«ih Av«., Kinatha, Wli. 
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(Advettisement) 

Fastener Problem 
of the Month 


PROBLEM; Applications like the 
illustrated castellated nut fasteners 
which specify tlic use of secondary 
fastening devices sucli as cotter pins 
or safety wire, present production 
engineers with tlie problem of time 
consuming, CMpensi'e assembly op- 
erations. Furthermore, a safety 
wired unit is dilBcult to replace in 
the field; while cotter pins fre- 
quently break in service with result- 
ing nut loosening a possibility, as 
well as damage to other mos’ing 
parts of the engine from the cotter 
fragments. 



YOU WILL FIND Rollpins are 
the ideal replacement for safety wire, 
cotter pins and many other locking 
applications. They offer three im- 
portant advantages — (1) Faster as- 
sembly — (2) Easier installation — 
(3) Better performance. Put self- 
locking Rollpins to your own test. 
Write for a free sample package of 
assorted Rollpins today. Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, 2330 
Vauxhall Road, Union. N. J, 



SOLUTION: Self-locking Rollpins 
offer a simple and economical re- 
placement for safety wire and cotter 
pins. Rollpins are inserted quickly 
and conveniently with a hammer or 
liydtaulic press. They fit flush with 
the hex faces of the nut, leaving no 
exposed ends to break off or tear 
hands. Slotted tubular steel , con- 
struction of Rollpins ptor ides up to 
35 times longer life than cquir alent 
diameter cotter pins — plus a vibra- 
tion-proof fit against the walls of 
standard drilled holes. Not only is 
installation faster but the Rollpin 
can be readily removed with a pin 
punch — can be used o\ cr and over 




^e elements of the problem to precise 
terms and thereby makes the rest more 
manageable by the processes of expert 
opinion. As time goes on, experience 
with this technique will improve and 
extend it, as did Operations Analysts 
during the Second World War. 

^Limitations Analysis— That part of 
the problem of initial choice which has 
to do with determining what is tech- 
nically feasible, is often called "Limita- 
tions Analysis." One of its end points 
is a graph on which is plotted, against 
gross weight and wing area, for a given 
curves of various constant performance 
characteristics. There results a shaded 
area which defines the combinations of 
gross weiglit and wing area, for a given 
aircraft configuration, that have per- 
formances better than certain presciioed 

These gr^hs may be prepared for 
several confi^iations and Uius may 
assist in choosing between tliem. Some- 
times it is found chat the proposed 
minimum performances have been set 
too high, m which case there is no 
shaded area at all. Assuming there is 
one, discreet values of wing area and 
gross weight ate usually chosen with 
an to the possibilities they present 
for future growth of the design. 

Limitations Analysis is really a partial 
definition of what is commonly called 
"the state of the art,” the level reached 
by the constantly rising progress curve. 
Ail aircraft designed in such a ww as 
not to take reasonable advantage of the 
state of the art is handicapped com- 
petitively; one designed too far in ad- 
vance of it, with too much optimistic 
anticipation, runs into the dangers in- 
herent in all pioneering efforts. 

Aircraft design has progressed in a 
series of pioneering jumps, combined 
with a large number of relatively un- 
spectacular evolutionary improvements. 
Certainly the Wright Brotliers pio- 
neered. So did many others to whom a 
great deal is owed. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the pioneer has 
not always been successful in producing 
large quantities of operationdly useful 
aircraft. He often has to concentrate so 
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How TIMKEN' bearings help Hiller 
flying aEnbulances save lives 


I N this H-23A, U. S. Army version 
of the Hiller helicopter used for 
evacuating battle casualties, power 
is delivered to rotary wi^s through 
precision-built, Timken -equipped 
drive units. The unit featured be- 
low, made by Western Gear Works, 
Lynwood plant, California, uses 
Timken tapered roller bearings to 
assure dependability and long life. 
The tail rotor gear box also uses 
Timken bearings. 

Timken bearings take radial and 
thrust loads in any combination; 
and they have greater load-carrying 


capacity due to the line contact 
between the rollers and races, As a 
result, shafts are held in positive 
alignment, gears mesh accurately, 
and wear on moving parts is mini- 

The true rolling motion and in- 
credibly smooth surface finish of 
Timken bearings practically elimi- 
nate friction. And because Timken 
bearings permit tighter closures, 

greatly reduced. Timken bearings 
are engineered for the job, made of 
tough wear- resistant Timken fine al- 


loy steel and precision manufactured, 
For more than fifty years, the de- 
pendable performance of Timken 
bearings has made Timken-equipped 
products first choice throughout in- 
dustry, When you specify bearings, 
specify Timken bearings. And when 
you buy new equipment, look for 
the trade-mark "Timken” on every 
bearing. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6. Ohio. 

Cable address: "TIMROSCO”. 
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hard on the problem of doing the job at 
all that he is not able to do it as well 
as he himself might on a second at- 
tempt-or as someone else who has been 
watching his stmggles may do before 
the pioneer has liad time to recover his 
physical and hnancial strength. 

► 6arty-Ovei— This does not necessarily 
mean that design should not be in ad- 
vance of the state of the art but it does 
indicate the importance of keeping one's 
eyes open to the resulting dangers. If, 
instead of aiming too high, a conserva- 
tives approach is adopted, a number of 
advantages become immediately appar- 
ent. Experience with past designs can 
be carried over into the new one with 
little or no change. The assurance of 
having a design which will require little 
development often makes it possible to 
start production before the prototype 
has been tested, thus shortening the 
elapsed time before the aircraft comes 
into the market. 

With civil transport aircraft, near con- 
ventionality makes passenger acceptance 
more sure and makes operators more 
willing to order while the aircraft is in 
the blueprint stage— and the manufac- 
turer more willing to accept such orders. 

All of these things make it appear 
more attractive to do what has been 
done before but in a slightly different 
way, rather than to branch out into 
something new. On the other hand, 
such an attitude carried to extremes 
stiSes progress and, since there arc 
many adventurous spirits in this busi- 
ness and always will be, it leads to being 
overrun. On the whole, "carry-over" 
has such a great effect on aimaft cost 
tiiat it must be retained as a nucleus 
around which a few pioneering electrons 

► Questions Posed-Doubling the num- 
ber of aircraft produced cuts their unit 
cost by about 20%, Since versatility ex- 
tends tire market and makes a given 
budget go farther, there is a continual 
temptation to combine two or mote 
requirements into one multi-purpose 
design. If the requirements arc suffi- 
ciently similar this can be done satis- 
factorily; if they are too fat apart, the 
result is a product which really satisfies 
no one. Particularly is it true of civil 
transports that unless the market is ex- 
tensive, the unit cost will be too high 
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locrease the output of your machines 
. . . and reduce co%ts , . . with T-J Die 
Sinking Milling Cutters! They’re extra 
sturdy — you can raise the feed! These 
cutters made from a standard, ex- 
tremely high grade steel . . . properly 
machined . . . scientifically heat-treated 
and accurately ground. This means 
more work betweeti grinds . . . easier 
cutting . . . less breakage . . . long cutter 
life! Wide range of T-J standard styles 
and sizes . . . ready for your tough jobs! 
Send for new catalog 150. The 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


to be borne; too great a degree of 
specialization cannot be supported. 

Tlie designer has to ask nimsclf sev- 
eral rather searching questions before 
reaching a 6nal decision to go ahead 
with a project. Not only does he have 
to assure himself that there is a bona 
fide need for the kind of aircraft he cau 
produce, but he has to ask, "Is tliere 
anv alternate aircraft already in exist- 
ence tliat might be more cheaply and 
easily modified to meet this requirement 
and will mj- new design be sufficiently 
superior to justify itself? What is my 
compehtor doing? Is he so entrenched 
that it will be cxtrcmclv difficult, if not 
impossible, to make headway against 
him? On the other hand, has he been 
established in the field so long that 
he is, perhaps, growing complacent? 
Should he have brought out a new 
model some time ago and failed to do 
so, thus giving me an opening?” 

The designer also has to make a care- 
ful assessment of the availability, by the 
time he needs them, of adequately de- 
veloped engines, propellers (if any), and 
other equipment. There is also a place 
for gliders, but only for gliders that were 
designed as such from the start. De- 
signing and building an aircraft in these 
days of specialization is mucli like 
cooking a party dinnei-evcrything must 
be readv to come off the stove at the 
same time. 

► Eye Ahead— sound choice is made 
mote difficult cause of the element of 
forecasting or prophecy tliat enters into 
it. It is important to look forward to 
the day, perhaps four or five years 
ahead, when the proposed aircraft can 
actually be in service in large numbers 
and to try to foresee what kind of air- 
plane will actiiallv be needed at that 
time. 

It is possible to cite many insWnccs 
where insufficient attention to this cle- 
ment of prophecy (perhaps merely an 
unimaginative adherence to current 
thinking) has resulted in an abortive 
product. It is equally possible to cite 
cases where a particularly clever reading 
of the future, due to unusual awareness 
of what is going on at the grass toots, 
tias produced an aircraft which seemed 
to have little initial backing but which 
ultimately had a long and illustrious 
history. 

The aircraft designer, civil or military, 
works to a set of rules established by 
the certificating or procuring agency, 
which might be called "general design 
specifications.” As the years go by, 
these detailed requirements of a general 
nature become more voluminous and 
can be the cause of inferior design. 
They can impede progress and increase 
cost greatly. If the designer fails to 
work hand-in-hand with the proper au- 
thorities towards the improvement of 
these general requirements, he is failing 
to give attention to one of the ex- 
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EVERY American Jet engine flying today 
is equipped with PESCO Fuel Pumps 


Ever since the emergency call came in 1941 for a failure-proof fuel 
pump that would stand up and deliver fuel to jet engines under 
conditions never before encountered, Pesco has paced the industry 
in the development of high-pressure fuel pumps. 

Pesco designed and built the first fuel pump for the first American- 
built jet engine, and since then new models have come from Pesco 
engineering laboratories in rapid succession to meet the fast-changing 
and exacting demands of the military. 

Today, every American jet engine in the air is equipped with 
Pesco fuel pumps. A few representative models are shown above. 
They range from the first simple, single element pump that produced 
275 gph at 100 psi, to today's double element (main and emergency 
pump in a single housing) pump that delivers nearly 2000 gph at 

1200 psi. 

Setting the pace for jet engine fuel pump development is only one 
of Pesco's important contributions to safer, faster, more dependable 
aircraft. It is experience that can be of real help to you. 

Why not call Pesco today. 
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Shell supplies Aviation Fuel 

to all these local Service Airlines 


These 8 airlines are important 
scheduled businesses . . . vital com- 
ponents of the greatest flying net- 
work in the world. 

SheD’s growth in the aviation in- 
dustry and in research has paralleled 
the growth of air transportation in 
every respect. 


why 

THE ''“ef 

-osr 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


trcmcly important elements of good 

► Suitability Prime— Superimposed upon 
the gciictal specifications are the type 
specirications, wliich cover items special 
to a particular hind of aircraft, and 
model specifications, which define a 
particular aircraft of that type. The 
tendency nowadays in some quarters, 
and it is a good One if not carried to 
excess, is towards type rcouirements 
that state the ptoblra rather than 
specif' exactly how it is to be solved— 
tnat is, towarils objecti ve spec ificahonj^ 
This has come about partly as'a reaction 
against the rigidity of design which has 
crept into specifications, and partly as a 
result of increasing attention to the 
aircraft as part of an operating system 
designed to do a certain job. 

On the subject of initial choice, 
many a project has been doomed from 
the start because it was ill-conceived. 
And, parenthetically, some well-chosen 
ones have failed because they were im- 
properly executed. Thus there is the 
twin criteria of a well-tempered aircraft 
—suitability and quali^. One without 
flife otlret'is insufficient, but entirely 
possible; both are necessary for success. 

Suitability comes first and is funda- 
mental. No matter how high the qual- 
ity, if the design is not suitable for its 
purpose it will fail. For example, an 
M.G. Midget is no doubt a high qual- 
ity automrmile, but its suitability as a 
hearse is poor, 

-NEXT; Details of design. 

High Speed Flight 
Test Instrument 

A new flight test instrument— the 
Aerohead Pickup- to measure pitch, yaw, 
ram pressure and static pressure up to 
a Mach number of 3 is being produced 
by G. M. Giannini & Co., Inc., 254 
\V. Colorado St.. Pasadena 1, Calif. 

The pickup, about 10 inches long 
in the larger of two models which are 
available, is basically a bullet-shaped 
lieadpiece with four highly swept tins 
to maintain weathercock stability. The 
fin and head assembly swivel on a uni- 
versal joint to face into the relative 
wind at all times. 

Model 2519D measures pitch and 
yaw angles up to 20 deg. within an ac- 
curacy of 0.2 deg. 

Model 25112 is like 2519D with the 
addition of a pitot-static tube mounted 
at the nose. Ram pressure and static 
pressure are transmitted through the 
universal mounting « ith less than a 1 % 
error to pressure pickups. 

Botli models liave high natural fre- 
quency, both arc suitable for installa- 
tion as the leading portion of a spike 
antenna, and both have 0 = 5 v. dc. 
potentiomctiic output. 
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► For the first rime, dependable MET-L-FLEX all-metal 
mounts ore avoiloble for many different applications requir- 
ing #1 cup type units. New standards of equipment 
performance, previously unottainoble with conventional 
mounts, can be obtained wiffiout socrifleing weight or cost. 
High damping and axial-lateral stability, inherent features 
of MET-L-FLEX, provide odded protection for delicate 
avionic equipment. Write today for full performance and 
engineering data on the complete line of Robinson 
MET.l-FlEX vibration isolation end control systems. 

* Load ranges from Vi lb. to 10 lbs. per mount. 

*BuJlt-tn damping with auxiliary cushioning for 
overload and shock. 

*OverloadandunderloadcapacItyasgreatasSO%. 

►Minimum ultimate structural strength 700 lbs. 

N per unit. 


•Temperature range -90°C to 4-l75°C. 



ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 

/■ T E T E R 8 O R 0 , N E W J E « 5 E T 

M/Z.'. ■ ■ ' . ■ 





fbr Dependable 
Hose Connections 



For over a quarter century, Wittek has 
specialized in hose damps, devoting 
craftsmen’s skills to producing hose 
clamps of uniform accuracy in damp- 
ing action combined with superior 
physical strength, for dependable leak- 
proof hose connections. This experience 

hoL damp reqLements with us. 




MANUFACTURING CO. 



MARBORE lET TURBINE, ca|iable of maximum 880 lb. Ihmst fot Lglit craft, and . . . 



French Turbines Enter U.S. Field 

Manut'actnring rights to 9 small engines acquired by 
Continental; foresee commercial, military use. 


I he potential position of small gas 
turbines in the U. S. aviation field has 
been given a sharp boost with the intro- 
duction of a group of nine new units 
comprising four basic designs. 

These arc not experimental types, but 
extensively tested poweiplants ready for 
production. 

Manufacturing riglits to the gas tur- 
bines Itave been acquired by Conti- 
nental Motors Corp, from France’s 
Societe Turbomeca, which developed 
the units under sponsorship of the 
French Air Ministrs' (Aviation Week 
Sept. 17, p. 18). ' 

Continental, with its wide experience 
in the small engine field, should be able 
to push use of the newly aequired gas 
turbines into a broad field of application 
-both military and commercial. 

Immediate prospects for the turbine, 
ii.itiirally favor the military— in guided 
iiussiies, copters, target planes, ntilih’ 
aircraft anci compressor applications. 
But Continental sees their extension 


into the coinmcreial market for increas- 
ing the utilih' of medium-size aircraft 
and specialized industrial equipment. 

Continental reports these advantages 
for the new engines: 

• Makeup uses no critical metals such 
as columbium, cobalt or tungsten. 

• Likelihood of longer life than piston 
engines, when operated under proper 
conditions. This projected service span 
is based on exhaustive tests in France. 
Continental says. 

• Small size in relation to powcr~a 
factor to promote use in aircraft and in 
ground installations involving portabil- 
ity and space limitations. 

• High powcr-to-\veight ratio. 

• High degree of interchangeability for 
basic parts of various models, simplify- 
ing manufacturing and maintenance 
problems. 

► Ducted Fan Design-One of the new 
engines— the Aspin II— is a ducted fan 
configuration. Posver from the turbine 
is absorbed by a row of blading (fan) 
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IN THE NEWS 

NEW GENERATOR MOUNT 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


This anske pit is a mechanic’s nightmare when it comes to 

Electric’s new. QAD {quick attach-detach) generator mount 
eliminates the need for universal joints in mechanics’ elbows. 
Generator replacement time is cut from hours to minutes. 
The QAD has been selected as an industry standard — for 
hard-to-get-at installations — by a joint Air Force-Navy 
committee. It is interchangeable with present generators of 



Simple as one, two, three! I. Fit generator into slots of 
mounting ring (permanently mounted on your engine). 
2. engage by a slight turn, 3. adjust and tighten clamp ring. 
The QAD mount can be supplied to fit any G-E aircraft 
generator. Simple, inexpensive, light weight, the new mount- 

a starter-generator on jet engines. 



required before, in a fraction of the time. No special tools 
required ... no blind fumbling. And, this time and money 
saving device may be added to your fleet gradually — as 
ships come in for overhaul. For further information, call 
your General Electric aviation specialist or write. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady S, New York. 


Quality equipment for aircraft 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 



located in a circumferential duct ex- 
tending from the air intake to the rear 
of the engine. Tlie air moved by the fan 
is pushed aft to a dUcliarge opening. 
Tlius, the engine is a turbojet arrange- 
ment with a supplemental set ef Cut 
down propeller blades. 

Characteristics of the engine are be- 
tween tliose of 3 turboprop and turbo- 
jet. For a given fuel flow, thrust is sub- 
stantially higher under static conditions 
than a turbojet, but lower tlian a turbo- 
prop. At liigh flight speeds the condi- 
tion is reversed, the ducted fan develop- 
ing mote thrust tlian the turboprop, 
but somewhat less than the pure jet. 

lire British and the Germans did 
early work on tlie ducted fan design. 
Theory of the configuration previously 
was revealed in AvtaiioN Week (July 
11, 1949. p. 25). 

Continental says that when installed 
in a 4-place aircraft with otlier charac- 
teristics about the same as present air- 
planes of tliat type, the ducted fan 
engine will make possible a cruising 
speed of about 300 mph. as compared 
with about 170 mph. at present. (Ob- 
viously, the airframe would have to be 
designed to take this higher speed.) 

The Aspin ll’s takeoff rating is 794 
lb. thrust. Weight is 300 lb. 

► Others Announced— Another of the 
engines is the Artouste I, affording 280 
hp. and weigliing 185 lb.— about half as 
much as a piston engine of comparable 
output, Continental says. 

(Jthers in the series arc the Palas witli 
a tlirust of 330 lb., and the Marbore II, 
pushing out 880 lb. Fuel consumption 
and wciglit of these jets is reported by 
Continental to be “comparable to those 
of tire very largest military turbines.” 

These two units ate slanted especially 
for aircraft in tlic 400-500 mph. class, 
such as target airplanes. And tliey would 
also be applicable as booster units for 
assisting at takeoff and climb for bomb- 
ers and transports whete extra load is 
required or with takeoff from liigh-alti- 
tude fields, reports Continental. 

The Palouste turbine is another unit, 
functioning as an ait compressor, put- 
ting out 2.3 Ib./sec. at 50 psi. It can 
be used for starting large jets, for jet- 
type copter rotor drives, and for port- 
able heating systems, as well as for op- 
eroHon of air power tools. 

► Kcmaindcr— In addition to these units, 
otners of the family, though not re- 
ported by Continental, are believed to 
be the Aspin 1, another ducted fan with 
takeoff rating of 460 lb. thrust and a 
weight of about 275 lb.; the Artouste 
II, a sliaft turbine of 400 hp.. weighing 
200 lb.; the Pimene jet. with 242 lb. 
thrust and a weight of 118 lb.; and the 
Pimedon, another air generator putting 
out 1.3 lb. of air/sec, at 50 psi. 

Initial production of the 'Turbomeca 
engines will be handled by the Conti- 
nental Subsidiary-Continental Aviation 


ENDURANCE TEST-20,000 SHUHLING CYCLES, 
3000 PSI (AN REQUIRED -2,000 CYCLES) 
SHUTTLE IS “ONE PIECE" CONSTRUaiON 
AN APPROVAL ON ALL DASH NUMBERS 
VARIATIONS FOR AN-6209, AN-6217, 
AN-6277 AND AN-6278 
ALL AN ENVELOPE AND SIZES -4, -5, -6, 

.8, -10 AVAILABLE 

MEET OR SURPASS ALL REQUIREMENTS OF 
SPECIFICATION AN-V-3C 
RATED FLO’W CAPACITIES-1.2 lo 10.5 gpm. 
TUBE OD 'A fo 


1500 PSI HYDRAULIC 
SHUTTLE VALVES 


Ovtslam/ing Features: 


AVIATION 




Maximum Rexibility, efficiency, depenrfabi/iiy— those are 
essentials of test-chamber design for military research 
use. And those are the qualities engineered into the 
Tenney Test Chamber recently installed at the U. S. 
Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, Pa, for en- 
vironmental testing of aircraft components. 

Specifications; Altitude to 80,000 feet; humidity, 20% 
to 95%; temperature, -100° F. to +200° F.; any tem- 
perature-altitude conditions simultaneously; automatic 
program cycling control with minimum elapsed time for 
obtaining all extreme conditions. 

For all types of testing— development, research, speci- 
fication, and production— a Tenney-engineered chamber 
will meet your requirements. For testing under all degrees 
of humidity, at all altitudes and temperatures, a Tenney- 
built test chamber assures complete dependability and 
precisely controlled test data. Automatic cycling, indicat- 
ing, and/or recording systems to your specifications, if 
desired. 


and Engineering Corp., which is ex- 
panding its organization. 

Meanwhile, the arrangement witli 
Tuibomeca calls for continuing cooper- 
ation in future development work. 

Another Turbomeca gas turbine-a 
MO-hp. unit— is also slated for manu- 
facture in this count!)'. Ihis engine— 
the Oredon— will be built by Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp.’s Stratos 
division, under licensing agreement 
with the French company. (Aviation 
Wekk, Aug. 27. p, 511.' 

Subcontracts Build 
Cessna’s Backlog 

While Cessna Aircraft Co. now has 
orders for more than 2,000 of its L-19 
Birddog Army liaison planes, its other 
military subcontracting business repre- 
sents a larger part of the current back- 
log of $80 million, the Wichita manu- 
facturer announced last week, 

Other orders include: some $16 mil- 
lion from Lockheed for assemblies of 
aft fuselages and tails of Lockheed F-94 
interceptors and T-33 jet trainers at 
Cessna’s Prospect plant; an undisclosed 
substantial order for tail assemblies for 
the six-jet Boeing B-47B bomber, for 
dclii'cry across the airport from Cessna 
to the Boeing Wichita plant; and major 
components for the new Republic 
F-84F swqrtwing jet fighter which Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. will build at Kansas 
City. These components will be built 
at Cessna's enlarged Hutchinson, Kan., 
plant. 

Meanwhile Cessna continues to make 
commercial four-place Model 1 70 air- 
planes at the rate of two a dav, while 
the majority of its larger Model 190 
series produch'on is now going to the 
Army with the designation LC-126C. 
Yet another source of business is in 
Cessna's production of hvdraulic equip- 
ment for farm implement companies. 

Anangement of a V-loan credit agree- 
ment of $10 million has recently been 
completed to cover expansion in facili- 
ties frestiUing in an overall addition of 
47% more floor spacel and for working 
capital. 

NAA Subcontracts 


For further information without obiigolion, write Tenney 
Engineering, ln«.. Dept. G, 26 Avenue B, Newark 5, New Jersey. 

Test Chamber Design for Every fndusfriai Use 




Some 4,600 outside firms collect ap- 
proximately 50% of every contract 
dollar given North American Aviation, 
Inc., by way of subcontracting and 
furnishing goods, supplies and services. 

With a backlog over $510 million in 
military aircraft, NAA estimates that 
approximately 1 50,000 men and women 
in the Los Angeles area directlv benefit 
through its outside buying. NAA itself 
employs 24.100 people in its Los An- 
geles area plants, 7,500 at its Columbus, 
Ohio division, and is preparing to open 
new facilities at Fresno, Calif. 
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THIS DIFFICULT STAMPING SIMPLIFIED 
BY NEW ADVANCE TOOLING METHOD 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Bulletin 


re’s another example c 
s depth bomb tail piece 
, in just two draws . . 
re formerly produced 


ADVANCE tooling ingenuity. The problem: 
deep-drawn to the dimensions shewn above 
from a 14-gouge steel blank. Similar pieces 
vilh five or six draws, or by butt-welding 


Advance tooling techniques met the requirements — with dies that pro- 
duced the port in two draws os specified. Advance can help you with 
your difficult drawing and stamping problems . . . and save you time and 
money in your processing operotions. Our engineers and our completely 
equipped die plont ore reody to serve you. Consult us — or write for 
complete information. 
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ROCKET CONTINUES ""C ROCKET FALLS 


Rway, with fairing doors 
(arrow) beginoing to close 
and turbojet talcing over. 


Firing the AF’s 
First Missile 
In Service Use 


Story on Air Force Missile Teal 
Center begins on page 43. 


MISSILE BLASTS 
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Iq each of the huge Pratt & Whitney engines 
that power the Convairs and DC-6’s of American 
Airlines’ Flagship fleet, there are an estimated 
7,642 vital parts that are constantly on the move 
as the engine roars along. For these engines to operate prop- 
erly, every one of these moving parts must be completely 
proteaed from friction and heat with a dependable oil. 
^ To do this vitally-important lubrication job American 
Airlines has chosen Sinclair aircraft oil . . . exclusively! 
And the faa that Sinclair aircraft oil has been per- 
forming this job now for American Airlines for over 
16 years tells the story of how effectively this fine lubricat- 
ing oil does its work. 

What more can you ask of an oil... for your own vital 
lubricating needs? 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, Aviolion Sales, <00 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 




pMteetedy btf 

SINCLAIR 

AIRCRAFT OIL 
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LirVE IU/ITERI/IL.../%irport Ughting 

Here is some of the <omple>e l-M Equipment for Smoll and Large Airports 


The plariung of an airport runway 
lighting system is vitally important. 
So L-M offers you a complete run- 
way lighting engineering service. 
L-M has been in the airport lighting 
business for many years. Its engi- 
neers know lighting. More impor- 
tant, they know what the pilot must 
see, and do, when he is coming in for 
a landing. The aviation problems of 
a runway lighting system are as im- 
portant as the electrical and the 
optical problems. 


L-M has an extensive staff of field 
and headquarters engineers who are 
familiar with airport lighting prob- 
lems and requirements and whose 
services are available to you. 

The service includes analysis of the 
problem, planning, consultation, 
specifying of equipment that will 
meet the requirements and come 
within the budget; checking of the 
installation; and instruction of your 
personnel to assure efficient, eco- 
nomical operation of the lighting. 


L-M'i famous ISO, 000 cp 
controlUblo-boam high 
lotensity runway, light, 

typo L 818. 
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Where Services Test Missiles 

Building of range to fire new weapons is farther along 
than the development of the missiles to use it. 


ANCHOR 




Three years ago, the Joint Lone 
Range Proving Ground was established 
at Banana River, Fla. By this time 
next year, the range should "be complete 
out to its current 1,000 mi. limit. Then 
the only problem will be getting a 
missile able to use the range capacity. 

One year ago, a group of disap- 
pointed newspapermen, technicians, 
military and civilians watched the first 
missile firing fizzle. It was a test of 
an Army Ordnance-GE-Douglas Bum- 
per round. 

► Current Stalus-Recently, AvraTiOK 
Week sent a correspondent to the 
proving ground-recently redesignated 


as the Air Force Missile Test Center— 
to investigate the current status of the 
range. His report sounded somewhat 
like the words of the hypothetical engi- 
neer with the hypothetical 1,000,000- 
hp. engine— "Now that we’ve got it, 
what are we going to do with it?” 

The firings now being made by Glenn 
L. Martin Co. crews with the Martin 
Matador utilize only a smallish portion 
of the range’s capabilities. And Boeing, 
waiting to make tests, is interested in 
anti-aircraft missiles, hardly the type to 
require more than visual distances. 

Apparently this is one of the few 
cases in aeronautical history when test 
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Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. 

SfAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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facilities have been more-or-Iess ready 
ahead of the articles to be tested. 

► Sdll Joint Operation— Although the 
Ale Force has supervisional control of 
the range, it's still very much a joint 

S reject. It is dedicated entirely to in- 
ight testing of developed missiles— 
there are no research or development 
facilities at the base. And regardless 
of the contractor or his service cus- 
tomer, he can use the base and its 
facilities for test Bights. 

Operation and construction is a 
study of service cooperation, too. The 
Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
constructing the down-range instru- 


nient stations. A Navy man has charge 
of range clearance ^fore firings; an 
Army representative has Bight control 
responsibility. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has cliarge of the precise orienta- 
tion of tire missile course. 

► Range Description— The Air Force 
Missile Test Center includes the former 
Naval Air Station at Banana River and 
the missile launching site at Cape 
Canaveral. 

The range fans out to the southeast 
over an area of about 100,000 sq. mi. 
Its present limit is set at about 1,000 
mi-, just beyond the southwestern tip 
of Puerto Rico. 


it’s LIGHT 



Westinghouse 


"AP” Type Pneumatic Shuttle Valve 

Disc-type construction — delivers either of two inlet 
pressures from outlet pmrt. depending upon which 
is Che higher. Light, simple, and efficient; provides 
an excellent means for a dual air supply to an 
operating device. 

PERFORMANCE 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
WILMERDING, PA. 


With the present flight line, al- 
most a due southeast course, the maxi- 
mum range limit is over 3,000 mi. But 
if the range course can be elevated a 
few degrees to the east, tlien the flight 
line can be extended to 5,000 mi. into 
the South Atlantic, 

When construction is completed by 
the middle of 1952, the range will have 
eight operating sub-divisions (OSD) 
between launching site and range limit. 
These OSDs are essentially instrumen- 
tation stations. The first is at the Cape 
Canaveral site, and the others are at 
Point Jupiter, Fla., Grand Bahama 
Bank, Eleuthera, San Salvador, Maya- 
guana and Grand Turk isLmds, plus 
another on the west coast of Puerto 
Rico. 

Eleuthera, at mid-rang^ will be tlic 
bluest. It is now operating on a lim- 

Each OSD will be manned by a 
complement of 80 to 100 when com- 
pletely staffed. 

^Launching Site— Cape Canaveral is 
about 18 mi- north of tlie Banana River 
station. The launching site itself is a 
closely guarded area of 12,000 acres 
of palmetto and sand on a strip of 
off-shore land about 11 mi. from the 
Florida mainland. 

A concrete blockliouse lias been 
erected by the AF to house instrumen- 
tation and observers. It is connected 
by tunnels to a 100-ft. square launch- 
ing pad that will soon be duplicated to 
permit firing of two missiles in rapid 
sequence. 

Constant-course plotb'ng is used to 
give the range officer continuous in- 
tonnation on missile position, speed 
and distance. If the course limits are 
approached during flight, the missile 
can be destroyed by the In-Flight 
Safety Officer. Once the missile is in 
the air, it's his baby. 

He can destroy it by radio command, 
either cutting oA fuel or setting off an 
explosive charge. Or if he should re- 
move his hand from the control, a 
dead-man sw’itch gives the signal and 
destroys the missile. 

Aside from construction of down- 
range stations, biggest headache for 
the Air Force now is public education. 
Residents of the area, fishermen and 
sportsmen have not taken kindly to 
tne idea of living and working under 
(so they visualize) a covering veil ot 
roaring missiles. So the AF is sending 
officers on a swing through the Bahamas 
to point out the necessity for the 
range, to explain the firings and the 
elaborate precautions and safety fea- 

With this problem solved, and the 
OSDs complete, AF and the other 
services will be able to concentrate on 
the problems of firing about 100 mi^ 
silcs per year. It is hoped that this 
stage can be reached faiily soon. 
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I NACA Reports | 

(NACA Technical Notes are miomial 

domestic use only. They are obtainable, 
Iree of chasp, only by persons haring a 
professional Interest in them. Write to 
Division of Research tnforaiation, NACA, 
J72-I F St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) 

^TutbuIcDce-Intcosity Measurements 
in a Jet of Air Issuing From a Long 
Tube (TN 2J61)-by Barney H. Little, 
Jr. and Stafford W. Wilbur. 

The purpose of this report is to ob- 
tain quantitative turbulence data in 
order to correlate flame-propagation 
velocities with local turbulence inten- 
sity. Data ate presented for a subsonic 
jet with fully developed turbulence 
flow issuing from a pipe. By mounting 
this pipe concentrically with a larger 
pipe, and by maintaining the maximum 
velocity in the resulting anulus equal 
to the mean velocity in the inner pipe, 
boundary conditions were determined. 

Four conclusions were drawn from 
this investigation: 

• Turbulence in the jet was not iso- 

• "ftiere was no systematic variation 
with Reynolds number for the ratio 
of the longitudinal turbulence velocit)' 
to local mean velocity at pipe exit. 

• There was no consistent variation in 
the ratio of radial turbulence velocity 
to local mean velocity with Reynolds 
number at any station, 

• Near the pipe center line, both longi. 
tudinal and radial turbulence intensi- 
ties were constant from the pipe exit 
to a distance S dianieteis from the exit. 

> General Plastic Behavior and Approxi- 
mate SoludoDS of Rotating Di^ in 
Strain-Hardening Range (ITJ 2?67)— 
by M. H. Lee Wu. 

Basis of this report is the necessity 
of calculating me distribution of 
stresses and strains in a turbine or com- 
pressor rotor. The particular method 
presented here differs from earlier ap- 
proaches to the problem in that the 
additional complication of bodv forces 
is considered. A partly linearized solu- 
tion is obtained, based on the defonna- 
tion theory of plasticity and considering 
finite strains, For a given material and 
a given maximum strain, stresses and 
strains of the problem can be obtained 
by simple multiplication using the ta- 
bles shown in this technical note. 

An approximate method is also given 
for calculating stresses by using strains 
obtained from the ideafiy plastic ma- 
terial and the tensile true-stress-strain 
curve of the material. Numerical ex. 
amples are calculated by two methods 
and agree very well with the exact solu- 
tion rased on deformation theory. 
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New Anti-Fouling Sparkplug 

Boeing claims ‘first significant change in 30 years' 
meets all aircraft piston engine needs today. 

A major advance in sparlcplug design, 
promising to overcome many short- 
comings and greatly increase life and 
dependability of these pacts, is seen in 
a new "anti-fouling" plug-developed 
by a firm not even in the business. 

ilie honors, if the plug proves out 
competitively, go to Boeing Aiiplane 
Co. and one of its service engineers, 

Gilbert F- Wright, who developed the 
basic design as a sideline. Boeing took 
on further development last year and 
believes the result represents the "first 
.significant sparkplug design change in 
30 years.” The company plans to turn 
the new design over to a sparkplug 
manufacturer ?or production and pres- 
ently is sounding out leading firms in 
this field. 

► Lightplanes, Too— Payoff from a 
manufacturing and procurement stand- 


a higher pre-ignition rating, result in 
improved starting, smoother and slower 
idling, and smootiier, more rapid accei- 
nation with no increase in fuel con- 
sumption, says Boeing. 

Boeing points out the idea of recess- 
ing points in the plug has been tried 
before, but designers always “. . . had to 
sacrifice power and performance because 
of the lack of proper design relation- 
ships." TTie firm simply says it has 
succeeded in retaining high performance 
while giving better protection to the 
plug . . by controlling heat dissipa- 
tion and the point of ignition for maxi- 
mum efficiency.” 

► Performance— Some test results: In a 
total of mote than 60,000 mi. of serv- 
ice tests in various makes of old cars 
with engines in poor condition, stand- 
ard plugs fouled in 130 to 170 mi., 
while there were no signs of fouling 
after 4,000 mi. with me new plug. 
Other trials indicate the plug tuns 
20 deg. cooler under normal conditions 
and reduces exhaust gas temperatures 
by as much as 25 deg. In service tests 
in a Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engine 
under extreme fouling conditions (fuel 
contained five times tlie normal amount 
rapidly than other types, say the de- of lead), the Boeing plug continuously 
' This and the features already operated for 70 hr. wfiile the best plugs 
•” — — the market failed within 22 hr. 



mentioned overcome a dilemma 

present plugs. To prevent foul 


Besides long-life and anti-fouling ad- . . 

,'antages, these features give the plug dicated. 


point is that a single model of this plug jng. must be hot, but for 

meets all aircraft piston engine needs, long-life they should be cooler operat- 
Boeing stresses, eliminating scores of mg gy combination of features in 
different models now requited. Tests the new plug, both anti-fouling char- 
show it can be used in lightplane . • .• • . • 

engines as well as those powering mili 
taiy planes. Reason- is that the plug has dicate. 
a much wider heat range than present 
types and performs satisfactorily both 
in "hot" and "cold” running engines, 
the company explains. 

Ussentially the new part is designed 
to give better protection to electrodes 
from wc.ir and tear in the cylinder, 
prevent carbon buildup, insure more 
precise control of heat on critical ele- 
ments and raise combustion efficiency. 

Electrodes in this plug don’t project 
directly into the cylinder, as in other 
types. Instead, they are re 
the plug’s structure in a '‘pte<ombus- 
tion” chamber. The chamber, 
venturi-shaped affair, opens 
cylinder and shields the poi 


Other tests showed the same plug 
adaptable to maximum power condi- 
tions in the P&W 3500-hp. Wasp 
Major and to small engines in light- 
„ planes. The new plug can go two octane 

breakdown numbers lower than other plugs and 
still retain the same knock-rating as the 
others, tests at Standard Oil Co.’s labo- 
ratory in Richmond, Calif., have i 


Why American Likes Its DC-6s 

Recent $35*million order was based on AA’s experience: 
high speed, heavy loads, few maintenance problems. 


Tulsa— Greater speed and ability to 
recessed within catty heavier loads over a longer range 
■ “ ’■ ■■ with a minimum of maintenance diffi- 

culties have sold American Airlines on 
the its new Douglas DC-6B fleet, 
and These factors, proven on the com- 
other critical elements from the ravages pany’s transcontinental routes at 


the shaking down stages, the craft have 
gone into service smoothly, according to 
W, E, Spearman, assistant manager of 
service engineering. Because the B is 
completely i 


of heat, erosion and fouling. Configura- 
tion of the chamber is such that it 
produces a jet-like flame that spurts out 
from the plug with the explosion well 24 
developed by the time it reaches the 


I to produce 
complete and uniform burning of the considered.” 
fuel, says Boeing, and to "purge” the There 
plug chamber of carbon. 

^Longer Life— Certain design wrinkles. 


erage daily utilization of 9 hr. 40 min,, 
were the reasons American recently de- 
cided to spend ' 
mote DC-6Bs 
which it will begin to put 
ice in 1953. One spokesman for the 
canier said: "No other plane was even 


11 DC-6BS of AA’s 
iginal order in service, with six more 
process of delivery, and they have 


centering around the thimble (shown), successfully piled up over 12,000 hr. of 


permit the plug to dissipate heat n 


flight time. .Mthough still considered 


little rlifficulty in servicing and r 

But experience with its earlier DC-6s 
$35 million for has prompted the carrier to install some 
DC-6A freight- innovations in its DC-6Bs. 

► Cabin Conditioning— The improved 
air conditioning system, particularly in 
the lounge, now permits passengers to 
smoke cigars and pijjcs, thus departing 
from the long-established ruling among 
U. S. carriers limiting smoking to cig- 
arettes only. Tlte lounge table has been 
removed because this facility encour- 
aged card games, which limited the 
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in this completely new design 


Now you can have a lightweight, 
duty, explosion-proof motor. This new construc- 
tion in integral horsepower ratings represents 
another Westinghouse first in the Aviation 
Industry. 

This revolutionary d-c motor is completely 
self-contained. No ducts or other external venti- 
lation equipment is required. Special flame 
arrester design provides complete protection and 
permits continuous-duty operation . . . with only 
a slight increase in weight over corresponding 
open, self-ventilated motors. 

These direct drive motors cover a range from 
1 to 4 horsepower and weigh from 20 to 28 


pounds. They are available with standard AND 
mounting pads or with special mountings, Radio 
noise filters are installed, This new design has 
been explosion-proof tested according to USAF 

Look into this new motor. Call your nearest 
Westinghouse Office or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. Aircraft Department, Lima, O. 


you CAN BE 5URE.. if itI; 

'Westinghouse 



• Engine Instruments 

by WESTON 

Meec che latest military specificacions. Hermetically sealed, 
and with flanges eliminated to conserve panel space. 
Quickly mounted by simple clamping method. Available 
as Temperatute Instruments for latest aircraft requirements. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 579 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5. N. J., manufacturers of Weston 
and TAGIiabue instruments. 

Other WESTON instruments for aviotion service include; 

ILS Cross Pointer Indicotors-Position Indicolors-Speciol 



lounge’s use to those passengers playing 
and did not give more people a chance 
to change their seats. 

Humidiflers have been removed from 
the ait conditioning system since thet' 
have been deemed unnecessary. 

AA is considering instalbtion of the 
new Douglas high-capacity cabin super- 
chargers which will be available within 
a year, according to Spearman. Tliese 
blowers will increase air output from 
1,100 cu.ft a minute to 1,760. TheB’s 
present cabin supercharger system uses 
Skydtol, which AA says has the advan- 
tages of fire resistant qualities and im- 
proved lubricity making for longer mov- 
ing parts life. 

^ Cabin and Furnishings— Improve- 
ments have been made in the wasb 
water layout to eliminate freezing diffi- 
culties. These include: extensive use of 
rubber hose, routing of lines through 
the fuselage interior, electrical blanket 
heaters at the water outlet. Also, water 
tanks have better valving and are made 
of heavier material to prevent collapse. 

An increase in service life of toilet fa- 
cility components is foreseen through 
use of heavier, standard seats and fix- 
tures. Illuminated signs outside each 
rest room indicate whether they are 
occupied or vacant and idcnttfving sil- 
houettes on each door have lessened 
confusion, 

AvTrim is used for the cabin inte- 
riors instead of gabardine, making for 
easier cleaning and longer life. 

► Seating Arrangements— American’s 

DC-6s accommodate 52 passengers and 
have a large cargo compartment for- 
ward. It is not planned to convert that 
space for seating passengers. 

► Capacity Growing— Some idea of how 
American is expanding its seating and 
cargo capacity may be appreciated in 
comparing present and future capacities. 
With the 11 DC-6BS the carrier is now 
operating, total scat capacity for its en- 
tire fleet comes to 6,352 and cargo ca- 

S city to 495,000 lb- When the carrier 
s ib entire DC-6B fleet in operation, 
sometime in 1953, seating will jump to 
7,912, if no further equipment is put- 

This figure, however, may be altered 
in other ways— for instance, if AA should 
convert further planes to high-density 
air coach service. It now has four 70- 
passenger DC-6s flying and it is under- 
stood it would like to convert four more 
as soon as the planes can be spared 
from their normal tuns. 

AA’s cargo capacity now runs to some 
477.000 Ib.-the six'DD6Bs still due, 
the 24 on order, plus the six DC-6As on 
order, could raise this another 402,- 
000 lb. 

Landing weight on the DC-6B is 
85,000 lb., an increase of 10,000 ib. 
over the DC-6- Takeoff weight increased 
from 91.300 lb. to 100.000 lb. 
Refinement of the P&W R-2800- 
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the huge multi-billion dollar Aviation Industry sv/ings into Peak 
Production . . . thousands of Manufacturers with products and services 
ranging from sub miniature Avionics to Precision Components of 
Engines and Accessories ... to Mammoth Tools for Structures and 
Fabricating Equipment . . . take up their role in the Rearmament 
Program. This is your No. 1 Market . . . your greatest Potential for 
Volume Sales. 

AVIATION WEEK as the Industry’s No. 1 Magazine has become 
the natural market place for an ever increasing number of these 
Manufacturers seeking contracts and new outlets. Read and over- 
whelmingly Preferred throughout the Aeronautical World ... a fact 
supported by more than Twenty Independent Research Studies and 
a Linage Record Unmatched by any Aeronautical Publication . . . 
it offers you a ready opportunity to get quick attention and entry 
into this booming market. 

As the chart an the right indicates, AVIATION WEEK’S gain for 
the first nine months of 1951 is 592 pages over the similar period 
of 1950. This increase alone represents more pages than any other 
Aeronautical Publication has carried in total advertising volume for 
the nine months period (Jan.— Oct. 1951). 

For facts about the great pref- 
erence accorded AVIATION 
WEEK by the industry’s Manage- 
ment and Engineering Personnel, 
get in touch with your nearest 
AVIATION WEEK representative. 

—AVIATION WEEK 


M<GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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SUPPLY & SERVICE DIVISION 


Slick 


DIVISION 


airways inc. 


AIRCRAFT 

CONCEPTION 

TO 

COMPLETION 
Engineering • Tooling • Fabricating 

Templotes 

LofHng 

EMD's 

Assembly Jigs 
Sub-Assemblies 
Sub-Sections 

Operands notitmcllr 

MECHANEERS INCORPORATED 


Main Offin Bridgeport, Connecticut 



USE 


KESTER 


FLUX-CORE 


SOLDER 



FOR THE AVIATION FIELD. There 
is a Kester Flux-Core Solder for the 
specialized or che usual soldering op- 
eration. Kester makes over 100,000 
diSerent types and si: 
of flux-core solder. 




CBIO engines, primarily in the super- 
chargers, allows AAL to pull 100 hp. 
mote from each engine at cruise potver. 
Tliis increases cruise speed about 10 
mph, over the Six- 

All engines ate equipped witli Ham- 
ilton Standard propellers and Scintilla 
low tension ignition systems. 



New Engine Mount 

A new design Dynafocal aircraft 
engine mount has been developed bv 
the Lord Manufacturing Co. It will 
be standard equipment on the 1049 
Super Constellation, according to the 
manufacturer. 

The unit, des^nated MR-41, em- 
ploys entirely new structural shapes. 
The maker claims these advantages: 

• Lightweight construction saves 16 lb. 
per aircraft on the Super Connie. 

B Low natural frequencies of the mount 
make it possible to absorb a very higli 

E ercentage of engine vibration. The 
igh efficiency of the suspension should 
result in improved vibration character- 
istics of the aircraft, increasing passen- 
ger comfort, reducing crew fatigue on 
long flights and lowering the dynamic 
stresses imposed on the plane’s struc- 

• Simpler manufacture, involving a 
considerable reduction in number of 
parts, will ease maintenance and reduce 
spare parts inventory. 

• High damping of improved snubber.s 
in each mount will prevent metal-to- 
metal bottoming during periods of ab- 
normal stress. 

Basic design features of the MR-41 
mount have been thoroughlv proved 
by other engine suspensions developed 
for military use, according to Lord. 

Autopilot Lends 
Hand in Fire 

Lear Inc.’s L-S autopilot and approach 
coupler were put to the test during a 
recent flight involving the company’s 
Lockheed Lodestar. 

During a demonstration flight for a 
group of USAF pilots, the right engine 
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caught fire while the plane was making 
a final approach under control of the 
autopilot-approach coupler team. Even 
with the loss of one engine, the ‘'auto- 
pilot took over and made a perfect 
landing," according to Ed Conklin, 
Lear pilot at the controls. He added 
that that, in having his "hands and 
mind free to fight the fire” was instru- 
mental in getting the aircraft down 
without injury to the passengers and 
little damage to the plane. 



Blower Clutch 
Selector Valve 

A new, electrically operated blower 
clutch selector valve (above) for 2-speed 
engine superchatger control has been 
put on the market by Adel division. 
General Metals Cotp. 

Manufacturer says of the 2-position 
unit that mechanical linkages and ad- 
justments arc eliminated; high blower 
position is actuated b)’ engine oil pres- 
sure; device is spring-loaded to fail- 
safe, low blower position; valve is light, 
simply constructed and inexpensive. 

Address; 10777 Van Owen Street, 
Burbank, Calif. 

Sleeperette Seat 

Anotlier new aircraft seat is going into 
production. 

This one, developed jointlv by Aero- 
therm and Pan American World Air- 
ways, is, according to tlie airline, the 
first seat to be designed as a sleeperette 
seat from the ground up, then adapted 
to regular seat purposes, rather than 
the reverse. 

PAA engineers said that Aetotherm 
designed, developed, tested and deliv- 
ered a prototype seat in three months. 

The seat offers, according to PAA, 
comfort, serviceability, light weight and 
good appearance. 

The seat has a telescoping center 
atm rest. This permits a passenger to 
avail himself of both seats when pos- 
sible without having to dispose of a 
removable arm rest. 

It will be possible to replace small, 
detail parts instead of major assem- 
blies. This should reduce maintenance 
of the seat. 

(illed the Model 441-2, the seat is 



Greater safety for your planes is the goal of every Aerotec 
designed control. To cover -every possible contingency, our in- 
strument specialists have developed hundreds of different types 
of controls. Below are a few typical examples of Aerotec pressure 
svritches covering a boat of applications. Aerotec is supplying 
thousands of controls of these types to meet today’s demands. 
They are playing an important part in raising the high standards 
of s^ety on commercial and military aircraft. 



PRESSURE SWITCHES SERIES 


Actuating Pressure Range: 200 pel to 5000 pel 
Mediums: MIL Fuels, air, hydraulic fluids 
EUstrical Rating: 28 VOC S Amp. to 
45,000 ft. 

Temperature Range: —65" F. to 4-170" F. 
Pmof Pressures up to 7500 psi 


We invite your inquiry. Write 
or call any of the following: 


REPRESENTAnVES 
!, OHIO NORWtLK. COHN. SUTTU t WKH. LOS ANGELES 13. ML WICHITUUNStS 

fnisrt tngMsen 

THE THERMIX CORPORATION 

SREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

« ASaioNi.- T. C CHOWN, LTP. 


iai 


[ 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 

A/RCRAPT DIVISION 

ienersaod Manufacturers ofAi 
CbeckTy ' “ ' 


Types— Float Sb 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICIIT 
ic Cootrola — Valves: RaaulaCxna, Belief 
itial and Absolute 


unted — Single, Duel or Tandem 


1 
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MODERN DESIGN HAS ALUMI 


equipped with a two-position foot rest, 
a two-position leg rest and a food-writ- 
ing table. 

The seat can recline to 65 deg. as a 
sleeperette, can be limited to 45 deg. 
in a day plane installation and has a 
normal position of 17 deg. The back 
may be folded full forward to about 
the horizontal position to facilitate han- 
dling and reduce obstruction in the 
cabin if plane is used on a combined 
passcnget-camo Sight. 

Foam rubber is used all around and 
provisions have been made to mount 
the seats on the tracks PanAm uses in 
its planes to speed conversion from one 
seating arrangement to another. Seat is 
stressed for lOGs. 

Reflector Paint 
Speeds Output 

White paint applied to the plant floor 
at service stations beneath the B-29 
bomb bays being modified at Lockheed 
Aircraft's Marietta, Ga., plant, reflects 
four times as much overhead lighting 
as before and has made need for rig- 
ging extension lights on cords unneces- 
sary. 

The paint is Speed-Rex, containing a 
resin called Devran, having properties 
of fast drying, good adhesion, and re- 
sistance W many solvents and abra- 
sion. A hard wax is applied over the 
paint to protect the white surface and 
make cleaning easier. 

Previously considerable difficulty was 
experienced in rigging the extension 
lights and it required a good deal ol 
the worker's time. Now the plant's 
overhead fluorescent lighting does a 
double-duty job. 

Spark Advance Gives 
PAA Fuel Savings 

Spark advance on Pan American 
World Airways Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360 engines (used on the Boeing 
Stratocraiser) is saving the airline 
money, its engineers told Aviation 
Week. 

The spark advance, used during cruise, 
went from 20 deg. before top dead cen- 
ter to 25 deg., then to 28 deg. At the 
28-deg. setting, PAA estimates that 
maximum fuel consumption economies 
can teach 3%. This amounts to about 
a 1,350-lb. weight saving on an Atlantic 
crossing. 

Corolbry advantages of the system 
are reduction of exhaust temperatures 
by as much as 30 C and Uie tem- 
perature reduction’s beneficial effect on 
tlie turbosuperchaigeis. 

At one point the airline hardly got 
400 hr. out of the unit. They are now 
up to a 900-hr. overhaul period. 


IqIbI 


Alodine’ 

PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
ANCHORS THE PAINT FINISH 


MEETS GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 

MIL-C-5541 U.S. Navord O.S. 675 

MIL-S-5002 16E4 (Ships) 

AN-F-20 U.S.A. 72-53 (See AN-F-20) 

AN-C-170 (See MIL-C-5541) 




EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 

ALODIZING is an electro- 
less protective surface conversion process 
for bonding point to aluminum and pro- 
tecting the metai. 

Tough, durable ALODIZED surfaces are 
obtained easily and rapidly by immersion, 
brushing, or spraying in a multi-stage 
power washer. 

ALODINE amorphous phosphate coatings 
provide extra point permanence and extra 
durability for aluminum ports and products. 


BRUSH '‘ALODINE” PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
IN THE FIELD, SHOP, OR HANGAR 

Brush ALODINE is easily ap- 
plied In o simple brush-on or flow «oof process to 
large assemblies and surfaces — airplanes, trucks, 
trailers, boats, housing, building siding, railway 
cars, bridges, etc.— that ore too bulky or too remote 
to be conveniently treated in tanks or a multi-stage 
power spray washer. The cleaning and coaling 
chemicals for Brush ALODIZING are shipped in 
bulk or in the convenient Brush ALODINE Chemical 
t No. 1. This Kit eontoins enough chemicals to 
at oboul 1,000 square feet of surface and is an 
ideal package for use at airfields of commercial 
airlines or of the Armed Services onywhere. 
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The Navy’s first combat jet uses 


SB^t^ ff/ass 


BY PITTSBURGH 


H f.rr is the latest modification of 
Grumman’s sleek ‘‘Panther,” 
first jet aircraft to be used in combat 
by the Navy. Like so many of our 
top-line military aircraft, it is 
equipped with Safety Glass by Pitts- 

The windshield is bullet-resisting 
Pittsburgh Multiplate Safety Glass 
that has been reground and re- 
polished to the high degree of optica! 


precision required for use in connec- 
tion with the gun-sighting system. It 
not only assures accuracy in gunfire, 
but gives the pilot distortion-free 
vision at every angle. 

ft’s standard practice for many of 
America’s aircraft design engineers 
to bring their glass and glazing prob- 
lems to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. Their requests have resulted in 
the “to order” development of new 


glazing techniques and methods, for 
Pittsburgh has the research facilities, 
manufacturing equipment and prac- 
tical knowledge to help solve the 
toughest problems. 

We invite your inquiries on appli- 
cation of glass and glass-and-plastic 
combinations in aircraft design. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Room 2283-1 Grant Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


COMPANY 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



New-Tread Tire 

Kvaluation tests of the nioiiipsoii 
"Extra-Landings Tread," an aircraft 
tire embodying a new tread design 
aimed at giving longer life, ate being 
made by ses’eral western airlines on 
DC-3. DC-4 and DC-6 planes, accord- 
ineto Thompson .Aircraft Tice Corp. 

The tread consists of a series of stag- 
gered slots, spaced to carr>' heavy loads 
and provide proper displacement of the 
tread-rubber when the tire deflects at 
ground contact. 

According to Thompson engineers, 
the new slotted design "eliminates 
groove cracking prevalent in several 
brands of straight-rib tires and makes 
practically impassible the 'throwing' of 
the center ribs” that has occurred with 
some tires— the result of poor adhesion 
of the original tiead-rubbcr to casing. 

The tread slots are tapered in depth 
to reduce chances of picking up rcKks 
and other objects. The now tire handles 
and steers like straight-rib types and 
docs not lose its resistance to side slip- 
page when taxiing and turning on wel 
luiiways and ramps, the firm says. 

Thomp.son -\ircraft Tire Corp- 18th 
and Nfinnesota Sts., San Francisco. 



Overhears VHP Talk 


A VHP receiver, resembling out- 
wardly a conventional home racJio set, 
which can bo used to nronitor aircraft 


frequencies in the 108-132 me. band, 
has been placed on the market by Radio 
Apparatus Corp. 

The set, Model ARl, can be con- 
nected to an a.c. or d.c. power source. 
It permits all tower instructions to in- 
coming and outgoing aircraft to be 
received by anyone concerned with 
takeoff and landing activity of private, 
commercial or military planes, says the 
maker. The unit is encased in a black, 
plastic cabinet, measures 7x6x10 in. and 
weighs 71 lb. 

Radio Apparatus Corp., 310 Foun- 
tain Sq. Bldg., Indianapolis, 

Plane Cover Fabric 

Production of .\croii 26, a tough, 
plastic-coated fabric developed ex- 
pressly for use on aircraft, has been 
announced bv h'lexfitm Products. 

This modem plane fabric, coated bv 
a Nvlon-basc compound, can be used 
as external covering for wings, nose, 
fuselage and other sutfaces, savs Flex- 
firm. It is suitable for manv phases of 
aircraft construction, the company adds- 
.\ctoii 36 is said to be lightweight, has 
high tensile and tear strength and can 
withstand temperature from —80 to 
200 F. 

Flexfirm Products, K1 Monte. Calif. 



40G Seal Fitting 

A new attachment fitting for use on 
stats and litters in aircraft, capable of 
handling loads up to 40 G and with 
easy locking and unlocking features, has 
been placed on the aviation equipment 
counter by Gordon D, Brown & Assoc. 

The fitting, a closc<oupled device 
consisting of jaws actuated by a collar, is 
designed to secure scats to the aircraft 
by gripping, in bulldog fashion, stand, 
ard AN 7516studs in the floor. Locking 
jaws are positively locked or unlocked 
simply by sliding the collar up or down. 
And to facilitate placement or removal 
of the seat, the jaws stay open as long 
as the collar remains in the unlocked 
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A WAY TO FORM METAL 
FASTER. ..AT LOWER COST 


The exclusive Pastushin-developed 
Metal Forming process effects these 
savings every day in the manufacture 
of jettisonable fuel tanks. And it can be 
used for economical forming of practice 
bombs and skin sections of cowlings, 
tail cones and aft fuselage sections. 




PASTUSHIN AVIATION CORPORATION 

^ Dept. A-12 • 5651 West Century Blvd. • Los Angeles 45, Calif. 



New(gIP3 i 

SUPER HIGH TEMPERATURE 

THERMAL 
SWITCH 

0°Fto ISOO'F 
(Short Periods 2000°F) 
NORMALLY OPEN 



(up) position. Fitting is designed so a 
vertical motion can be used to install or 
remove seats. Since the E>ottom of the 
part is free of protrusions, floor isn’t 
damaged if the seat is dra^c^ it. 

Gordon D. Brown & Aisoc., 407 K 
Commercial Center St., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Decked Up Switches 

New shorting-type rotary switches, 
having up to 30 positions and designed 
for watertight mounting, have been 
placed on the market by United States 
Instrument Corp. 

TItc switches, Type JA, 16-, 24-, or 
30-position, represent an advance in de- 
sign over shorting (make before break) 
rotary switches US formerly produced 
and meet rigid government specifica- 
tions, the company reports. 

A typical unit carries a large number 
of contract points on multiple decks, 
each deck being a self-<xjnt3ined, self- 
aligning p.irt that can be quickly re- 
moved and replaced. Two decks are 
standard on a single switch, but more 
can be added if desired. Switches are 
sealed for watertight mounting by "O" 
rings on both shaft and mounting bush- 
ing, are built to withstand severe vibra- 
tion and shock and effects of tropical 
salt spray. 

United States Instmment Corp., 409 
Broad St., Summit, N. f. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


.Avionic equipment can be tested and 
serviced in the plane with the Univetal 
Power Supply. It operates d.c. equip- 
ment from a.c. lines, providing contin- 
uoiislv variable source of filtered power, 
0-28v., d.c. Electro Products Labora- 
tories, Inc., 4501 N. Ravenswood Avc., 
Chicago, 111. 

“Limited Budget Laboratory” has as- 
sortment of measuring tools and instru- 
ments calculated to meet parts inspec- 
tion needs of small subcontractors tak- 
ing defense orders. George Scherr Co., 
Inc-, 200 Lafayette St., New York 12. 

Condensbg fillet for compressed air 
lines condenses and separates moisture 
from air then passes air through Fibet- 
glas filter cartridge. Pressure is not ap- 
preciablv reduced, filter lasts for years 
and only maintenance is draining to 
eliminate water and oil, says mier. 
Air-Line Engineering Co.. 4758 Warner 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio., 

Thread Broaches, for cutting left hand 
tlireads, now are available in standard 
stock sizes- These tools, designed to 
generate a threaded hole by a true 
broaching action, are said to be less sub- 
iect to breaking than conventional taps 
because of low torque required to form 
thread, Shearcut Tool Co., P. O. Bos 
746. Reseda, Calif. 
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Fenwal DYumi; 
fire anii over-heat 
detectors widely used 
on turbo-jet planes 



Proved performance in World War II, proved perform- 
ance in today's turbo-jet planes, Fenwal Detectors meet 
the modem needs of both civilian and military aircraft. 
They withstand temperatures higher than ever before 
enrwuntered. Dynamic principle of operation assures 
simple, positive, direct detection al the temperature de- 
sired. No lag. No false alarms. The shell is the lemperatuTe- 
sensitive element. Through proper selection of alloy metals, 
Fenwal engineers design dynamic over-heat detection and 
temperature control for any aircraft need. 

Fenwal Detectors need no desensitization to avoid false 
alarms. Need no bulky panels, relays, or supplementary 
instrumentation. Fool-proof loop circuit operates even if 
circuit is broken. 

Fenwal Detectors are easily installed — single terminal 
allows no errors of connection. Units are shock and vibra- 
tion proof. For complete details on how they can be made 
to meet your specifications, write us direct. Fenwal, 
Incorporated, 1210 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Massa- 
chusetts. Ill South Burlington Ave., Los Angeles 4, Cal. 





Temperature Control 
Engineers 


THERMOSWITGH® 

Aircraft Fire and Over-Heat Detectors 
Precise, Dynamic Fire Detection 





Planning how torque may be applied through geors is a service 
which, at aRAD FOOTE, we call design. Here ... in our own plant . , . 
we hove engineers with long experience designing better, 
more efficient gear assemblies. 

e These men well know EraO FOOTE’s creed —"No one shares our reiponsifar/ity." 
e They know the geors they design— for use in your shop or on the 
equipment you sell to others — will bear o proud brand name — ERAO FOOTE. 

So, our designers start your order on Its {oumey through our plant 
, . . and through a system of complete control which ossures 
sotisfactory performance of the gears you buy. 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 

Bishop 2-1070 • OLympie 2-7700 • 1309 South Cicero Avenue 
Cicero SO, Illinois 


FINANCIAL 


Why the Merger Hearing? 

*CAB long has wanted to spur “desirable” combines, 
but the hitch is that it has no power to force any line to 
merge against its will. 

* So it opens the Delta Nortlieast case to all comers, 
lioping one will come up with a practical proposal. Odds 
are the proceeding will be long— and fruitless. 


An ambkious attempt to spaik "de- 
sirable" airline consolidations is in the 
making in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
proceeding entitled the "New England 
—Southern States Merger Investiga- 
tion." This feature presentation prom- 
ises to include an all-star cast of all air 
carriers serving the East Coast. Tliis will 
permit at least nine trunk airlines and 
all six local service lines to get into the 

III a broad sense, this current pro- 
ceeding stems from the merger proposal 
filed more than a year ago by Delta and 
Northeast. As these two carriers do not 
connect, tlieir proposal has been viewed 
as a subterfuge to gain additional mile- 
age and a long souglit entry by Delta 
into New York. It appears that the 
CrVB did not view tliis proposal very 
seriously but used is as a vehicle to 
broaden an investigation of the air trans- 
port network sen ing tlie East Coast. 

It is important to note that this en- 
tice preceding is nothing more than 
an investigation. The Board simply 
does not have the power to compel air- 
bnes to merge. This has been recog- 
nized and so stated by CAB itseU. 

The Board can, however, through 
various means, prod airlines to consoli- 
date. Control over the award of mail 
compensation is a powerful wc.ipon in 
tliis respect but the Board has been 
most reluctant to apply it in this man- 
ner. Further, the tlireat of duplicating 
route mileage can also be applied as a 
lever but has not been so utilized. 

► Merger Hash— The Board is now en- 
tertaining the possibility of a merger 
or consolidation of National with 
Colonial and/or Northeast. Also being 
reviewed is the combining of Delta with 
portions of the routes of Capital and 
Northeast and/or Colonial in such 
fashion as to permit single-carrier serv- 
ice from Delta’s system to New Eng- 

It becomes apparent that Eastern 
and American would be most directly 
concerned with any or all of the above 
possibilities and may be expected to 


interpose their views on the subject. 

To make the investigation more in- 
teresting, it has been reported that a 
group has been attempting to effect a 
Northwest-Capibl combination. This 
could facilitate the easement of Capi- 
tal Routes Nos. 55 and 51 in me 
cause of a new north-soutli trunk car- 
rier by providing a major link from At- 
lanta to Neiv York but of little conse- 
quence in a new transcontineiital pat- 
tern. This, in turn, could cause United 
and TWA to make representations. 

Obviously any proposed sciambllng 
of the route pattern along the East Coast 
is going to affect all of the local sen'- 
ice lines in the area. This will auto- 
matically make All-American, Lake Cen- 
tral, Piedmont. Robinson, Southern, 
and Wi^iiu proceeding jrarticipunls. 

► Eveiyb^y in the Act— Of course, the 
s'arious communities served may be ex- 
pected to have definite views as to how 
any changed air service pattern may 
affect their localities. In addition to the 
assorted chambers of commerce, con- 
gressmen throughout the board area af- 
fected will undoubtedly speak up. 

With tliis background of involved 
and conflictiag interests it is self-evident 
that any merger or consolidation will 
have a torturous course to pursue even 
under the most favorable circumstances, 

As repeatedly emphasized in this 
space, the atmosphere sunounding cer- 
tificated airline life simply is not con- 
ducive to voluntary mergers. The free 
play of economic forces is not permit- 
ted to operate in the regulated air 
transport industry. This circumstance 
removes a compelling force or a real 
incentive to desirable consolidations. 

Refuge c-an always be taken in the 
provision of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 which entitles a permanently 
certificated carrier to sufficient mail pay, 
under stated conditions, to make ^st, 
present and future operations whole. 

Moreover, the economic climate at 
present does not lend itself to mergers. 
With all carriers enjoying peak eamines, 
the nahiral tendency is to preserve the 


status quo of the individual lines by 
their separate managements- Wicn 
many of the air carriers wac experienc- 
ing financial difficulties, mergers could 
have had a more rcrcptisc response. 

At first glance, it may- appear that .a 
Northeast-Colonial combine may be 
easy to arrange. Certainly with a 
changed manageinent at Colonial, a 
desire for consolidation may exist un- 
even in this seemingly relatively sim- 
ple case, tlictc arc many complications. 

Assume management at Colonial 
consents to a deal. Stockliolder approval 
will then be requited. Will stockhold- 
ers who paid $10 per share and higher 
approve an arrangement which may 
liave an immediate excliange equivalent 
of around $5 or $6 pet share? Most 
likelv not. Colonial’s book value is 
less than $5 per share, and CAB, by 
past decisions, is onlikely to sanction 
a price by purchase or erehange mate- 
rially in excess of book value. Without 
stockholder approval no merger or con- 
solidation is possible. 

Ironically enough, C.\B approval re- 
mains the biggest obstacle to any merger 
or consolidation. 

Board approval is required of any con- 
solidation merger, lease, operating con- 
tract or acquisition of control of any 
certificated carrier. The Board must find 
that such proposed arrangement is in 
the public interest before it can become 
effective. The law directs the Board not 
to approve any arrangement which 
would "result in creating a monopoly 
... or jeopardize another air carrier 
not a party to the agreement." 

► Don’t Hurt Anyone— It is this threat 
of impairing the interests of "another 
air carrier" which can prove troublesome. 

For this reason while the Board is 
quite concerned with strengthening the 
airline route pattern, it may be circum- 
scribed by the law in implementing its 
objectives. The history of past merger 
attempts shows the repeated difficulties 
in effecting consolidations {Aviation 
Week. July 23. 1951, p. 18). 

At the pre-hearing conference held 
last month on the "New England- 
Southern States Merger Investigation," 
a wide magnitude of conflicting view- 
points were reported. At least one or 
more additional ptc-hearing conferences 
appear indicated even before an agenda 
for the “investigation" can be agreed 

Despite the great hopes and desires 
for mergers and consolidations ex- 
pressed by the CAB and the carriers, no 
quick accomplishment in this direction 
mav be expected. 

In fact, this proceeding may have one 
of the longest tans in CAB history. And 
when it is all over the identity and route 
pattern of the existing carriers will most 
likely icmaiQ virtually unchanged. 

— Selig Alhchul 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


The Trouble With Stalls . . . 

Four of tbe krt H scbeduled airline fetal oasbes ate attributable to inadvertent 
staO of the airplane bj the piloL FoUowing is a summary of these crashes and 
the unofficial remarks of a CAB accident inrestigatoi on the cause. 

The Conditions: The Accident: Tbe Cause: 

Washington instrument Capita) Airlines DC-3 "Definitely caused by stall, 
approach, Dec. 12, t949 crashed in river, six fatali- followed in spin." 
ties. 


Sioux City instrument ap- Mid-Conbnent Airlines "Possibly due to stall." 
pioach. Mar. 2, 1951 DC-3, crashed aftermissed 

approach, fifteen fatalities. 


Ft. Wayne frontal storm. United Air Lines DC-3, "Stall, followed by spin." 
Apr, 28, 1951 spun iu during approach, 

eleven fatalities, 


San Francisco Bay train- United Air Lines Strato- "Probably stalled, if wit- 
ing Bight, Sept. 12, 1951 cruiser, plunged in bay, ness description proves 
three fellies. correct." 


How Much Stall Warning? 

* Manufacturers oppose CAB proposal which would 
require indicators on some new transports. 

®Safe Flight's ‘Stick Shaker’ warning comes to fore, but 
draws fire from some pilot quarters. 


Civil Aeronautics Board officials this 
week face up to the ticklish decision of 
what to do about the stall warning 
clause in a proposed new reflation— 
with the certain knowledge that trans- 
port plane manufacturers are likely to 
disagree with almost any new version of 
the clause. 

The clause would require stall warn- 
ing indicators to he installed on the new 
Super Constellations, Convair-Liners 
and other new transports if they do not 
give clear aerodynamic stall warning at 
least 7 % about stall speed. (The still 
unofficial Civil Aeronautics Board pro- 
posal appeared in AviAitON Week 
Sept. 17, p. 44.) 

► How Much Warning?— Nub of the 
clash of manufacturers vs. pilots and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration-pro- 
posed stall warning clause is: How much 
'stall warning" should a plane give the 
pilot before the stall begins. Put an- 
other way, how much warning should a 
distracted pilot get to avoid inad- 
vertently flying into a stall? 

The expensive or fata] stall still hap- 
pens in airline operation. It comes 
whenever a distracted pilot lets the 
plane slow down too much or he pulls 


back on the control too much for what- 
ever speed or altitude he has. Landing 
gear collapse and consequent major 
damage are frequent result of stall in 
landing. Fatal accidents liappen when 
stall or the plane occurs higher off the 
ground. 

Last month, CAA proposed in a pre- 
liminary draft of a revised stall regula- 
tion, installation of wamiim devices on 
certain new transports. That proposal 
has pushed the Safe Flight Instrument 
Corp., of White Plains, N, Y., leading 
manufacturer of stall warning indicator, 
right into the foreground of the coming 
discussion on the revision. 

Except for an installation of its 
earlier buzzer type stall indicators on 
some Convair 240s, Safe Flight has not 
had much market for its device in the 
transport field heretofore. But it cur- 
rently is deep in bigger and more lucra- 
tive programs for stick shaker indicators 
for Navy, USAF, British RAF, and 
France. And it has thousands of its 
buzzer stall indicators in operation suc- 
cessfully on light planes. 

At the recent informal review of Civil 
Air Regulations, manufacturers and air- 
lines and Air Line Pilots Assn, represen- 


tatives all agreed on most causes of a 
revised stall regulation. 

► No Specific Figme-But the pilots 
asked cleat stall warning at least 7% 
above stall speed; manufacturers said 
no, arguing the wording merely should 
require "sufficient" stall warning, not a 
specific figure. CAA backed the pilots, 
and wrote a proposed regulation for 
tryout-specifying clear stall warning at 
least 7% above stall speed. 

Then CAA's Aircraft Engineering 
Flight Test branch chief Ray B. Maloy 
went to Burbank to see how the proto- 
type Lockheed Super Constellation 
would fare under the new stall regula- 
tions proposal. 

The new big plane gives clear 
stall warning all right, he reports, but 
only about 4% above stall sneed m 
some normal conditions. However, 
Maloy found it hard to pull back on 
the control to slow the plane past that 
last 4% safety margin. So, he tenta- 
tively finds some merit in tlie Lockheed 
pica that this warning is "sufficient" 
even though it is short of a 7% speed 
margin. 

Meanwhile, demand for installation 
of the latest Safe Flight prcstall warn- 
ing device has increased at Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, following the first 
demonstration of the “stick shaker ' 
warning to transport people two weeks 
ago at New York International Airport. 
Foeing may start a test installation on 
the Stratocruiser this month in co- 
operation with Pan American for 
evaluation. 

The demon.sbation and discussion 
two weeks ago was attended by: Pan- 
Am system’s manager Robert Blake 
in New York, representing vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer Andre Priester; 


Moss of Air Line Pilots Assn, and Pan- 
Am; CAA first region aircraft division 
chief Herbert M. Toomey: Boeing Air- 
plane representative at Pan American, 
R. Harlan. 

No U. S. transport manufacturer pre- 
viously lias made an airline installation 
of this latest stick shaker stall warning 
device. However, the prestall stick 
shaker wamer now is standard equip- 
ment on Navy jet fighter models. And 
a very recent Air Force evaluation re- 
port on a new jet plane indicates Air 
Force satisfaction with the device. Air 
Force also is evaluating it on a C-47 
transport and an F-51 Mustang. Mean- 
while Safe Flight is planning to build a 
plant in England to make the same in- 
struments for the RAF and other 
sterling area buyers. The French have 
contracted for installation of the Safe 
Flight device on the big transport SE 
2010. 

► Safe Flight Prestall Warner— Safe 
Flight's latest prestall wamer is a further 
development of its wing lift-coefficient 
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detector vane and "stick-shaker" pitot 
indicator. I'his installation is fully ad- 
justable. The warning margin above 
stall speed is adjustable. And the sbek 
shaking device also is adjustable to al- 
most any degree and type of cbssic stall 
indication desired. 

Prime ingredients of the simple in- 
stallation are; 1. lliumbnail-sized vane 
of stainless steel under wing’s leading 
edge, carefully located where the air- 
flow “stagnation point" will provide de- 
sired warning of approach of wing’s 
maximum lilt coefficient, 2. Small 
housing around the control column 
containing tiny eccentric weight motor 
that buffets the sbek on signal from the 
wing's vane detector. 

Adjustable features of the new de- 
vice permit tailoring of both the stall 
ratio and the warning indicabon to 
plane type and operator’s preference. 

The stick can be set to waggle slow 
and hard by increasing the unbalanced 
weight in the shaker. 'The tempo of the 
buffet can be increased by inaeasing 
power to the motor. 

The new vane installation is manually 
adjustable. To calibrate the stall warn- 
ing rabo of the vane detector, a jeweler's 
screwdriver is used to turn the cali- 
brator; the adjustment reads on two 
dials. After final adjustment, the dial 
settings are logged. 

► Advantages- Basic advantages ate two: 

• Aerodynamic principle of the airflow 
stagnation point as the tme index of lift 
coefficient is a long-used aerodynamic 
rule. The vane is located so as to trip 
at any pre-set stall warning rabo, regard- 
less of gross load, attitude or airspeed. 
Even changes in wing flaps and power 
are automatically compensated for 
within one knot of airspeed range, when 
proper installation is made. 

• Stick-shaker is a good stall indicator 
psychologically. Sbek buffeting is the 
classic stall warning taught pilots by 
both training and experience. And it 
docs not depend on warning lights or 
horns, used elsewhere in the cockpit to 
warn of other potential perils, such as a 
wheels-up landing. Furthermore, the 
sensory warning direct to the pilot’s 
hand causes quick, positive correcbve 

► Earlier Complainh- Earliest models of 
the prestall wamer used warning liglit 
and bom instead of sbek shaker. It 
worked well in simple cockpits, and it's 
operabng on thousands of planes now. 
But complaints came from Air Force 
and an airline because their planes al- 
ready had warning lights and horns for 
other purposes. Thev said another horn- 
light set for stall warning might confuse 
the pilot. 

Standing Navy specification of new 
planes calls for prcstall warning at 5 
to 15% above stall. Since jet planes 
seldom give adequate natural piestall 
wanting, manufacturers installed arbfi- 


cial stall wamers. Navy and the manu- 
facturers have adopted the safer fligitt 
stick shaker, 

At tlic latest advanced Navy type 
evaluation, the Safe Flight won out 
over competitive otiicr-typc designs of 
Minneapolis Honeywell, Specialbes, 
Inc., and Kollsman Insbument Corp. 

Navy reports mechanical reliability of 
the instrument has been good. 

But some Navy pilots object to the 
stick shaker, because tliey like to get 
even slower in their approach than the 
pre-set safety margin that triggers the 
shaker. Then the shaker bothers them. 
But (Ills is an individual preference. 
Navy reports coming back from the 
fleet to Bureau of Aeronautics in Wash- 
ington show that many pilots say the 
instrument improves safety and speed 
control. 

Individual pilot complaints of stall 
margin settings on a particular plane are 
answered in the latest version of the 
device by its calibration dials. If some- 
one changes the factory calibration for 
test or other purposes, it can now be re- 
set to standard calibration by re-setting 
tlic dials to factory logged reading. 

► New Speed Control Device— A 
slightly mote comprehensive installation 
now gives automatic speed control as 
well as stall warning. For landing ap- 
proach speed control, pilot merely 
brackets two indications instead of stay- 
ing above one. It works this way: As 
pilot slows down to the pre-set desirable 
speed zone for landing approach a light 
goes on. He tries to stay in this speed 
zone, keqjing the light on. If he slows 
too much, the sbeK shaker goes on, 
warning him he’s too slow. If he speeds 
up too much, the light goes off. He 
cases off a bit and tire light bums 
steady. This speed control feature re- 
quires two vanes instead of one. But 


Heacock Again Heads 
Nonskeds Campaign 

The nonsked airlines have decided to 
continue the same bulldog c.impaign 
for the right to operate tliat they have 
since forming tlieir Ait Coach Trans- 
port Assn, a year ago. They re-elected 
outspoken, tenacious Amos heacock to 
be chief industry spokesman as presi- 
dent of ACTA. 

Doing this, they reasoned that even 
though Heacock’s tecliniques have up- 
set a few potenbal friends in the quasi- 
judicial CAB and Congress, his General 
Grant tactics have been followed by: 

■ Pentagon’s throwing open its gates 
for military defense conhacts to non- 
skeds on equal basis with the subsidized 
certificated airlines. 

• Senate’s Small Business (Sparkman) 
Committee direct and finally victorious 


it’s just as simple as the plain stall warn- 
ing installation. Production model 
passed final evaluation tests this sum- 

► Automatic Ttainiug— One advantage 
of a stall warning device is in pilot train- 
ing. The mote a pilot uses it, the more 
accurate his own instincbve judgment 
bcMmes. CAA tests show individual 
airline and other pilots vary widely in 
their private estimates of safe approach 
.ind takeoff speeds, and even the same 
pilot varies a lot on separate flights. 
Reason is pilots never know just where 
the stall would be because they cannot 
test it and practice judging it except on 
occasional nigh altitude test Rights. But 
CAA tests snow use of stall indicators 
quickly sharpen the pilot’s own attitude- 
speed judgment and prestall pcrcepbon. 

► Weight and Cost— Average transport 
installabon of the enbre stick shaker 
and prestall detector would weigh about 
two pounds. That includes details such 
as the de-icer element inside the de- 

Cost varies from $260 to $400 per 
plane on Safe Flight's prestall contracts 
with Navy and others. 

Safe Flight estimates that it would 
pay for itself Once over on e\'eiy Sbato- 
croiser flight. Reason is that Sbato- 
cruiser loses about 1,000 pounds payload 
due to requirements under present CAA 
certificabon that wing spoilers be in- 
stalled. Despite the spoilers, the Strato- 
craiser still gives prestall warning only 
bvo knots above stall speed in some con- 
dibons, and considerably less than 7% 
above stall speel in most conditions. 
Removal of the spoilers in favor of a 
2-lb„ S400 prestall wamer would pay for 
itself manv times over as well as give the 
pilot any desired stall warning, observers 
believe. That is whv Boeing and Pan- 
Am want to start test installation this 
month, 



Amos E. Heacock 
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Sght to eet the CAB to grant a heating 
on the mture and some present easing 
of its former administrative “death sent- 
ence’’ to the nonsked industry. 

• Business boom for the unsuhsidized 
nonskeds in both military and civilian 
transport this year. 

► ACTA Officers Elected— The general 
1951 membership meeting of me Air 
Coach Transport Assn, also elected a 
board of officers, all of them operating 
nonsked airline officers; listed along 
with their operating company affiliation 
these men are: President (re-elected). 
Amos E, Heacock of Air Transport As- 
sociates. fne., Seattle; first vice presi- 
dent (re-elected), I, E. Hermann, of 
Great Lakes Airlines, Burbank; second 
vice president, Robert Duff, of Miami 
Airlines, Miami; secretary, Ed Daly, of 
World Airways, New York; treasurer. 


H. B. Robinson, of Peninsular Air 
Transport, Miami. 

Meanwhile the membership went 
into organization problems. Among the 
resolutions was one to rc-urge members 
to standardize ticket fares, instead of 
succumbing to agent or other induce- 
ments to cut prices below economic 
Ics’els; and they adopted a uniform bag- 
gage handling system involving colored 
baggage checks. They told their board 
to keep fighting irresponsible ticket 
agencies. 

They resolved to continue urging 
legislation to provide funds for the mili- 
tary to lease planes for airline operation, 
►Letter to Truman— Membership also 
approved a letter which Heacock sent 
to President Truman. It urges that the 
President intervene with CAB for fair 
and defense-minded treatment of noii- 


subsidized nonsked transport industry. 

The membership backrf Heacock in 
his fight to recover the tight to go on 
operating his Seattle-Alaska airline, now- 
under CAB sentence to be put out of 
business for fiying too many trips a 
month to Alaska with fresh foods, other 
fre^ht and passengers. 

then Heacock issued a statement. 
Included in it were such lines as: 

“We have proved to the military that 
on tlie longer distances our transporta- 
tion service cost the government less, 
than rail, even without figuring the 
value of the men’s time. A $500 mil- 
lion defense market is open for us to- 
sell— at a cost reduction to the govern- 
ment . . . mobilization of aircraft in 
numbers as high as 22 planes for single 
movements of returnees from Korea is. 
already being effected as routine.’’ 
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ENGINEERS 

wanted at once 
for 

LONG-RANGE MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 

by 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Los Angeles. Galitornia 
Columbus. Ohio 


Unusual opportunities for Aero- 
dynomicisls. Stress Engineers, Air- 
craft Designers ond Draftsmen, 
and specialists in all phases of 
oircraft engineering, Engineering 
skills other than aircraft may be 
odoptoble through paid training 
program. Also openings for 

Recent Engineering Coiiege 
and Technoiogicai Graduates 


Long-range military program of- 
fers fine chance for estoblishing 
coreer in aircraft while aiding de- 
fense effort. Transportotion and 
established training time poid, 
Salories commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. 


Please include summary of 
education and experience 
in reply to: 

Engineering Personnel Office 
SECTION 3 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

its Angeles International Airport 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
ColumlHis 16, Ohio 


Progress Made on Twin Engines 


First rivo U. S. postwar twin-engine 
commercial transport planes, the 44-p.-is- 
senger Convair-Liner 340 and the 40- 
passenget Martin 4-0-4. are moving 
neater service on the nation’s airlines. 

Martin recently was awarded a t)-pe 
certificate by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for its hvin-cnginc liner, 
orders for which now total 101-60 for 
Eastern Air Lines and 41 for Trans 
World Airlines. Two also are on order 
for tlie Coast Guard. 
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Meanwliile, the maiden flight of Con- 
saii's first 540 was described as "excel- 
lent in es-ery way.” The 340 will be the 
largest twin-engine transport in service 
in this country. More than 100 arc on 
order, witli United Air Lines, which has 
contracted for 40, slated to get the first 
production model in 1952- Other air- 
lines which have placed their Older for 
340s: Delta, Braniff, Mid-Continent, 
Northeast, Hawaiian, Philippine and 
Continental- 


MARTIN 4-0-4 is certificated by CAA. Martin President C. C. Peoison, left receives 
certificate from CAA Deputy Administrator F. B. Lee with C.4A’s dircctni of ait safety, 
Ernest Hensley, and Martin chief engineer W, B. Bergen look on. 
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P‘The Fastest Growing 
r Co. In The Industry” 


Needs 

DRAFTSMEN 

ENGINEERS 

With 

Aircraft Experience 

On 

• AIRFRAMES 

• CONTROLS 

• ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION 

• POWER PLANT 
INSTALLATION 

Also 

Stress, Weight 
and Vibration 
Engineers 



PIASECKI 
HELICOPTER CORP. 


SHORTLINES 


► Aer lingus will charge lowest cioss- 
channel fares of postxvar era starting 
Oct. 21, continuing company trend to 
“bring its services ultimately in reach 
of the entire community,” firm says. 

^ Aero Club of Wasliington elected as 
its new president Edwin E. Slattery, 
Jr., chief of CAB public information, 
succeeding Donald D. Webster. 

► Ait Coach Transport Assn, is chang- 
ing its subtitle— ACTA "National Trade 
Associiition of Independent Air Coach 
Lines"; change is from "nonscheduled 
airlines" to "independent air coach 


► Ait Transport Assn, meteorolr^ical 
committee has elected J. A. Browne its 
itew chairman; he is manager of mete- 
orology for TWA. 

► Alaska Airlines lias CAB show-cause 
order for temporary mail rate raise to 
$1,25 a mile effective June 30, 1951, 
with $3,216,000 back pay Jan, 1, 1947. 
to June 30, 1951. 


► AU-Amcricaii .kirways has appointed 



Paul West. Jr., as new nublic relations 
director, following switch by J. Robert 
Rowley from that position to join PR 
staff of Fairchild Aircraft division. West 
comes from the Associated Press. 

► American Airlines is reported con- 
verting six more DC-6s to liigh-density 
seating air coaches this fall. 

► British European Airways is increas- 
ing most of its fares this week, with 
London-Paris fare up 5% to 15 pounds, 
6 shillings. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board ttm staff man 
believes CAB will not define further 
Economic Regulation 291 for nonsked 
operations-will not set definite fre- 
quency limits on flights-during the 
investigation of the nonsked problem. 
Part 291 will stand as is and each oper- 
ator will be judged individually and 
warning followed by enforcement pro- 
ceedings started if he appears to violate 
the regulation . . , Reports are that 
CAB is extending its accident investi- 
gation conclusions as to probable cause 
from usual "pilot enor" to a determina- 
tion of the msic cause— i.e. what caused 
the pilot enor? This could mean im- 
plied recommendations as to changes in 
cockpit layout, operations, etc. . . . CAB 
has extended deadline for airmen to get 
identification cards to Dec. 15. - . Has 
contracted publication of its airport-to- 
airport mileage and airline route book 
to Air Traffic & Service Corp. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

► Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
ATA are urging Collins Radio Co. and 
others to make earlier-than-scheduled 
delivery of voice-identifiers to replace 
the old dot-dosh-dot code identifiers 
on airways ranges and markers. Reason; 
mis-identification of navigation aids 
is now recognized as a safety hazard 
(Aviation Week Sept. 10, p. 65). . . . 
Still plans formal switchover or chart, 
NAV information, and operations to 
nautical miles from statute miles July 1 
next year. Installation of distance meas- 
uring equipment makes that timing im- 
perative. . . . CAA program to combine 
traffic control tower and communica- 
tions offices and personnel will apply 
only in "non-congested areas." Idea is 
to minimize effect of trained manpower 
drain caused by entry into military serv- 


► Commerce Transportation Office. Un- 
dersecretary Delos Rentzcl awaits 
enough money authorization to rebuild 
and expand his transport mobilization 
office into an operating department, 
now the general mobilization plan is 
ready (NSRB progiam). Maj. Gen. 
Donald H. Connolly and some other 
Rentzel mobilization temporary assist- 
ants have returned to former duties 
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nuw their basic planning meets with 
approval. 

► Defense Production Administration 
expects to issue a furtlxer moratorium 
on processing accelerated amortization 
applications, American and Trans 
World are test cases awaiting first de- 
cision on an airline industry applica- 
tion. . . . DPA expects some easing in 
supply of structural steel and aluminum 
by late next year, which should aid 
heavily cut back airline and airport con- 
struction. But copper shortage is said to 
be semi-perm.rnent. 

► Economic Stabilization Agency has 
appointed a Railroad and .Airline Wage 
Board under Chairman Nelson Bortz, 
former chief of industrial relations di- 
vision of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
TTie board handles wage stabilization 
for rail and air. replacing tire temporary 
panel of William M. Leiserson that 
took care of 82 cases this summer. 

► Frontier Airlines has CAE certificate 
renewal to Mar. 31, 1955. 

► Northwest Airlines announces lease 
of 12 Martin 2-0-2 transports to Trans- 
ocean Air Lines for domestic military 
charter operations. Transocean is in- 
creasing seating capacity from 36 to 
40-44. Transocean earlier bought three 
NWA 2-0-2S. 

► Pan American World Airways still 
threatens a physical block against any 
link up of Pan American-Grace Airways 
and National Airlines by interchange 
New York-Buenos Aires via Miami and 
Balboa, PanAm leases the Balboa— 
Miami route to Panagra— says it will 
refuse use of the route by Panagra on 
any National interchange. Thus, Pan- 
Am holds one trump card, anyway, to 
force its plan for Eastern-Pan American 
interchange via eastern South America, 
Braniff-National via Western— both 
cos'crging at Buenos Aires and Sao 
Paulo. 

► Trans World Airlines has CAB show- 
cause order for international mail pay 
reduction to 77 cents a seat mile effec- 
tive July 1. 1951. 

► U. S. Airlines, scheduled air freight 
carrier, has appointed Mel Adams and 
Associates of New York to direct its 
public relations. 

► Western Air Lines has declared a 
25-cent dividend to common stock- 
holders as of record Nov. 1. "Forecast 
of potential earnings for balance of the 
year," plus 1951 record to date, war- 
ranted the payment, the directors say, 
This is Western’s second 25-cent divi- 
dend this year. 



NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

AMBIER, PA. 



GREATER CRUISING RANGE ond SPEED 
sell more PLANES! 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

PROPELLER DIVISION 

. . . offers Lon^-Term 
Career Opporfnnifies 
for Experienced 

DESIGN 

ENGINEERS 

a7id Recent 

ENGINEERING 

GRADUATES 

Aeronautical, mechanical, electrical 
and metallurgical engineers combine 
their eObris to form the teams respon- 
sible for the creative engineering 
necessary to produce Curtiss-Wrieht’s 
electric aud turbolectric propellers. 

Academic training of the junior 
engineer combined with the technical 
knowledge and experience of the sen- 
ior engineer are merged to form a well 
balanced engineering organization. 

The forgings, castings, cams, gears, 
hydraulic ana electrical mechanisms 
comprising a propeller provide a di- 
versity of problems so tliat the engi- 
neer finds ample opportunity to con- 
tinue the development of his skiU. 
Activities in engineering cover: 

1. NEW SOLUTIONS TO OESIGN PROBLEMS. 
Crtalivt Dnign ami Dnelopmenl of 
Meehanison thU a<e a Dobnrl-nre from 
Current Desl;^us. 

2. DEVELOPMENTS IN EXISTING DESIGNS. 
Modijiaitions in Current Designs to 
meet Changing Sennce Requirements 
and Increase the Life of the Froduc. 

3. THEORETICAL ANALYSES. Advanced 
studies in the field oj Anodyuamics 
and Experimental Stress Analysis as 
Applied to Propellers being proposed 
fo< Advance ModeU oj Aircraft. 


Highway 6. Employees live inplcasant 




JIT AIRCRAFT 


MECHAMCAl ENGWBS 
ElECIRlCAl ENGINEERS 
STRESS ANAIYSIS 
TOOL EXPEDITERS 
TOOL DESIGNERS 
IDOL ROOM FOREMEN 


B. M. BUCKLEY 

BOICK - OLDSMOBILE • PONTIAC 
ASSEMBLY DIVISION 


KANSAS Ciry. KANSAS 


MECHANICAL 
STRESS ANALYSTS 

Unusual opportunitiei for 

on HELICOPTER transmission 
systems 

ALSO 

many openings lot qucdlRed 

Mechanical £ Structural 

DESIGNERS 

DRAFTSMEN 

CHECKERS 

LOFTSMEN 

Send delolled resume lo 

Personnel Manegei 
KMII AIHCBAPT COE 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THREE FAIRCHILD TWIN ENGINE 
Aircmft 


AVAILABLE 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 


Doctor ot Engloeerlno. BocLgrouod In. 
eludes Top U>el Engineering Positions 
With Uoding Companies in the Aircraft 
Industry. Has Developed Commercial and 


AVAILABLE 

Electronics Sales Manager 



x'iifyOK/!': sSe ivf ‘tsivS'sT- 

posmons wanted 


EXECUTIVE PILOT— pr««»nllv em 
ctileC pilot for Inrio Industrlnl ci 
romonnf torcod to 

... ' 


nai: -„.„k,.«nelno l.nd 
rr, pSki Alr'com« Or”d! 


SELLfNG OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


SALESMAN onlilne on nlrrrnft compnnlon 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

You may choose Airplane, Helicopter, 

Missile, or Propulsion Work 

openings exist which will challenge your creative ability in Stress Analysis, Flutter 
Analysis, Aerodynamics, Thermodynamics, Servomechanisms, and Design, Top 
starting pay . . . rapid advancement based on individual merit . . . liberal employee 
benefits . , . cost-of-living bonus . . . bonus for extended work week. 

Send postcard, letter, or wire for application to: 
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AIRCRAFT 

FOR SALE 

7 F51 (Four O's, 3 C's) 

2 P40 (1 N, 1 E] 

5 T6 (3A, 2 SNJ-4) 

3 FM2 (Grumman "Wildcat) 

3 F47G ("Thunderbolt") 

1 TP39Q (Dual Controls) 

ENGINES: 


PARTS: 

15 T6 PROPS, OHC 
75 T60M Coolers, New 
50 Sets T6 Gear, OHC 
15 LH, lORH T6 Wings 
PLUS — Largest stock in U. S, of 
T6, F5J, B25 parts. We are not 
brokers. We own and hare for in- 
spection the abore aircraft and 

HARDWICK AIRCRAFT CO. 

Pasodono-Rosemead Airport 
Rosemead, Calif. FOrest 01025 


AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As 0 leoding supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

FiieHT t NAVieeriorr cnstRuments 
IMSIHI INSreUMINTS 

ALNieO MILO MOTORS 
A.C. MOTORS 


WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

343 Great Neck Rd„ Great Neck, N.Y. 



^ STONNELL £ HOUAOAY^ 


EXECUTIVE LOCKHEED 
LODESTAR DELUXE 
TWO LOUNGE 
INTERIOR 

Seats nine people plus cabin 
attendant. 

FLORIDA TRADING CO.. INC. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
50724 VALVES CERTIFIED 
GENERAL OVERSEAS AIRLINES 
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IMPORTANT! Many items in this group have not been listed in previous ads! 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 

e own and offer off parts listed— plus many thousands more— stocked in our Baltimore warehou 
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COMMER^ SALES CO. 


COCKPIT 

VIEWPOINT 



By Capt. R. C. Robson 


The Noise Nuisance 

The rhythmic roar of a high-powered aitaaft engine which delights 
the aeronaut does not, unfortunately, have the same effect on the general 
public. Noise from our modem airplanes has already caused headaches 
in New York, Boston and, mote recently, Washington. Indications 
are that the problem will magnify with time and become the concern of 
all of aviation. 

A typical illustration was the case at New York's LaGuardia Field. 
Residents of nearby Flushing were particularly annoyed at the heavy air 
traffic overhead. TThey claimed that aircraft disturbed the peace, reduced 
real estate values and were a public iruisance. Local newspapers and 
politicians made much of the situation aird soon New York City police 
were patroling the area in helicopters. Subsequently a summons was 
issued to an airline pilot for low flying. The episode was more of 
a test case than anything else, and though it proved nothing it did 
cause much ill will. 

► Mote Campaigns Likely— Several factors may cause tlic number of these 
“anti-noise” campaigns to increase. Airplanes are becoming more nu- 
merous, especially multi-cn^ne ships, and the engines themselves are 
growing more powerful. Before long jets will be added to the civil 
aviation picture to provide a “cosmic roar." 

Municipal airports, originally located near the outskirts of most cities, 
in effect have been moved into the suburbs by the real estate boom of 
recent years. As new and larger airports are built an increasing number 
of cities will be effected. The problem could become nationwide. 

Some aspects of this situation smack of the Keystone Comics to avia- 
tion people. City ordinances governing power reductions, rates of 
descent and the like appear ludicrous. But such is not the case. If the 
average citiaen feels tfiat his peace is being disturbed, then all branches 
of aviation must work towards a solution acceptable to that citizen. 

► What Industry Can Do— Industry would do well to start its own anti- 
noise campaign. Suclr a program could include: 

• Educating Ore public on what aircraft can and cannot do. 

• Working with local real estate and zoning commissions on the estab- 
lislimcnt of traffic patterns. 

• Meeting with tire local press and officials to discuss the situation. 

• Taking steps to prevent the problem from arising elsewhere. 

Pilots of course must do everything possible to reduce noise. Maintain 
maximum altitude over cities, reduce power as soon as practical on take- 
off and avoid residential areas. All these things will help. 

The most obvious place for action on tliis matter is, of course, in the 
design of aircraft. There is no reason why a “silence farrioi" should not 
be included in original specifications. Automobile manufacturers were 
obliged to muffle their creations many years ago for obvious reasons. 
Aircraft designers can no longer presume titat tlicy ate exempt from this 
obligation— for tlie same obvious reasons. 

An anti-noise program might well be carried out through the Regional 
Airspace Committees of the Air Coordination Committee. All aviation 
groups can be represented tlicre and the subject properly falls within 
their domain. 

Finally it should be remembered tliat the railroads aroused public ire 
with poor service, obsolete equipment and dirt. .Aviation cannot afford 
the stigma of a noise nuisance. If the problem is not attacked vigorously 
we may be confronted by a host of state and municipal regulations 
enfoTC^ by hostile officials. This is not the way to make friends and 
increase business. 


WHATS NEW 


New Books 

Insect Control by Chcmicak, by 
A. W. A. Brown. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 4-fO Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 817 pages, includ- 
ing index, price $1T50. 

Anyone interested in a really compre- 
hensive study of tl)e make-up of chemi- 
cals used to destroy pests will find this 
book answering their need. Professor 
Brown, whose experience included di- 
recting the Canadian Forest Insect 
Survey for that goveirtment, and work 
with the Directorate of Clicmical War- 
fare, goes into the subject with consid- 
erable scientific detail. 

The chapter directly applicable to 
aviation discusses various types of 
planes from the Cub to twin-engine 
transport models, gives specifications 
on the numerous types of spraying and 
dusting equipment used and their 
efficacy. Illustrated. EJB. 

Testing of Measuring Equipment, by 
Ralph W. Smith, National Bureau of 
Standards Handbook 4?. Available 
from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. D. C., 205 
pagK, $1.25. 

This manual is intended for weights 
and measures officials, but is also of 
interest to commercial and industrial 
testing organizations. Recommending 
in general the minimum requirements 
of testing procedures, the handbook is 
based on specifications codes, toler- 
ance and regulations for commercial 
devices as adopted by the National 
Conference on Weights and Measures 
and suggested by NBS for t'he states. 

Telling the Market 

Two comprehensive studies have 
been compiled by the University of 
California, one on tire Financial As- 
pects of California Airports Served In 
Scheduled Air Carriers, the other deal- 
ing with The Use of California Air- 
ports Served by Scheduled Ait Carriers 
as Related to Passengers' Homes and 
Origins. Numerous charts and maps 
are included. Write Robert lloronjeff, 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Data on high temperature applica- 
tions of metals and alloys is being made 
available by the Development and Re- 
search division of International Nickel 
Co., Inc., through its files, which cover 
service records and results of plant and 
labotatory tests. To facilitate queries, 
Inco has prepared a work sheet ques- 
tionnaire, obtainable from the company 
at 67 Wail St., N. Y. 5, N, Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


Security & Ultimate Confusion 


For four years on this page Aviation Week has been 
reporting and deploring the steady trend toward more 
and more starvation of U. S. Government news. Always, 
the alibi for censorship has been "national security." 

All loyal Americans, including us, believe in helping 
maintain national security. But we have pointed out 
innumerable examples of unnecessar)', capricious, over- 
zealous withholding of facts from the American people. 
And we expect to continue doing so. 

The most recent maze of pronouncement, counter- 
pronouncement, amplifications and interpretations on 
the subject of what the President thinks can be safely 
printed and what cannot rivals any of the experiences 
of Alice in Wonderland, But these weird machinations 
are neither funny nor ingenious products of the keen, 
creative mind of a Carroll. These most recent ridiculous 
goings on were set in motion by the President of these 
United States. 

No other incident or series of incidents mirrors more 
revealingly the unbelievable confusion and inadequacy 
in at least one high place in Washington. So does it 
reflect the distorted attitude toward the press and the 
strange concept of public inforaiation. 

The flurry began with an executive order released by 
the President Sept. 24. In announcing it, Mr, Truman 
claimed the American people “have a fundamental 
right to information about their government, and there 
is no element of censorship, either direct or indirect, in 
this order.” 

But then he revealed that the purpose of the order 
was to permit every agency in the Executive Branch to 
clamp security classifications on any material it originates 
which it deems to be "security information,” unauthor- 
ized disclosure of which “would or could harm, tend to 
imjrair, or otherwise threaten the security of the nation.” 
He urged agencies not to classify data unless "necessaiy,” 
but he left the way open for any civil sendee underling 
without previous experience in classification to slap a 
restriction on any paper whatsoever. 

As the Washington Post said so well, the so-called 
security agencies— which formerly alone classified ma- 
terial— "have abused their classification powers notori- 
ously— as, for instance, in the State Department’s 
putting a 'restricted’ stamp on a catalogue of names and 


hotel addresses of the delegates at the Japanese Peace 
Treaty Conference in San Francisco.” The Post said 
further that “the non-security agencies . . . would be 
likely to abuse the power conferred on them bv the 
President even more grievously.” 

In a press conference later, the President defended 
his order in the usual manner and became so eloquently 
enmeshed in the subject that at one time he was claim- 
ing that “patriotic publishers” should not even publish 
material that his own official government spokesmen 
had released. It was not long after the conference that 
the President’s press secretary issued a statement to 
“clarify” Mr. Truman's views on security information. 

"Mr. Short’s ‘clarification’ quite reversed the trend 
and much of the text of Mr. Truman's stem lecture . . . 
and it supplied no rule of thumb whereby in every 
instance responsible and qualified officials can be dis- 
tinguished from those who are not,” the New York 
Times decided, under the hy-line of its . chief Washing- 
ton correspondent, Arthur Krock. 

“Mr. Truman’s tongue-lashing ... is very difficult 
to explain or even understand,” Mr. Krock said. He 
referred to the President’s “new and bizarre concept 
of the duty of the press,” (that it use its own conscience 
and not act necessarily upon approval of official govern- 
ment statements). 

The only bright ray an optimist can see now is the 
hope that finally the press and public have been alerted 
to positive and united action that will force this admin- 
istration to back-track from its indefensible executive 
order. 

Freedom of information has been nibbled at since the 
Roosevelt era, but so insidiously and imperceptibly that 
it has failed to arouse more than sporadic cries from a 
relatively few worried observers. This dramatic and al- 
most unbelievable bumbling of the President’s may be 
what we needed, after all, to make us all demand more 
information from our government and get it. 

On our part, Avution Week will be watching the 
civilian aviation agencies closely for any untoward ex- 
cuses to withhold legitimate, non-secret information 
under the new executive order after it goes into effect 
late this month. We shall report to you such instances 
with names, places and dates. 


—Robert H. Wood 
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Products 

Division 


Planning for the Future — 


. METERING 


FIRST IN 


Building for the Present 


lending gear has been otloined through its unique ability 
to plan os well as to produce. 

The specialized knowledge of trained engineers and the vast 
research facilities of Bendix are constantly employed in the 
development of new and better products. 


Assembled here, also, is the most modern and comprehensive 
mochinery in the industry to assure production in quantity 
and precision in quality to meet your most exacting demands. 
Whether your problem is planning or producing fuel meter- 
ing, corbureMon, struts, brakes or wheels, you will find Bendix 
Products is best qualified to do the [ob. 
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NAVY FIGHTER 


AND TROLLEY ASSEMBLIES 
AIR CORPS TRANSPORT 


FOOTE BROS. WORM, SPIRAL, 
BEVEL, SPUR AND ZEROL GEARS 
USED IN CURRENT JET ENGINES 
RECIPROCATING ENGINES 
AIR FRAMES AND PROPELLERS 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
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